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Why Does Milk Cost 
So Much? 


BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


® I’m sure ir will surprise the 
tycoons of our dairy industry and 
the kingpins of the nation’s gam- 
bling rackets to know that they 
have a great deal in common. 

But they do. Consider: 

The high cost of milk, like the 
big take in gambling, has been in- 
vestigated many times in many 
of our cities. The investigations 
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have been conducted by city, state 
and federal groups including the 
Department of Justice, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the 
U. S. Senate. Big dairy interests 
in New York City, Washington, 
D. C. and Cincinnati have been 
tried in court and found guilty or, 
in effect, have admitted their guilt 
of illegal trade practices. 











Gamblers are usually let off with 
fines; so are the guilty dairy firms 
whose illegal practices take millions 
out of the pockets of us all. 

Gambling losses of poor people 
mean they will have to do without 
some food or clothing; the high 
cost of milk means many people 
will use less of it to the detriment 
of their family’s health. 

Gamblers love to talk about the 
negligible odds operating in their 
favor; they lie, of course. The milk 
magnates take full page ads to 
show the public how piteously 
little they make on each quart of 
milk. They don’t try to explain 
the huge profits rolled up by the 


YOU AND ME. .....24¢ 


nation’s two largest milk and dairy 
combines: National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation and Borden’s. In 
1939, National Dairy made $12,- 
500,000 profit; in 1949, it soared 
to $33,250,000. Borden’s profit in 
the same period rose from $7,977,- 
000 to $21,890,000. 

In spite of reform movements 
the gamblers always seem to be 
with us. In spite of public indig- 
nation and countless investigations 
the milk industry continues its 
merry, high-priced way. Obvious- 
ly, it, too, must have very good 
friends in high places. It does. 

On second thought, perhaps the 
analogy I’ve drawn between the 
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two businesses is a little unfair— 
to the gamblers. After all, people 
need not gamble. They must have 
milk—at any price. 

Think I’m being too rough on 
the milk industry? Listen to this: 

“For 70 years the milk dealers 
and their stooges have been, in ef- 
fect, every day stealing value out 
of millions of quarts of milk. They 
have exacted high prices from 
consumers. They have beggared 
farmers and starved city children.” 

That was from one of the most 
respected and conservative figures 
in American agriculture, John Dil- 
lon, the late editor and publisher 
of the Rural New-Yorker, and one 
of the nation’s leading experts on 
the milk problem. 

Or this: 

“Almost everywhere the retail 
price of milk is too high. . . . Gen- 
erally throughout the United States 


prices are controlled by those who 
work to have milk sold at a high 
price rather than a low price. The 
ultimate price to the consumer is 
almost entirely beyond the control 


of the retailer . . . whenever a re- 
tailer tries to sell milk cheaper, he 
either finds that he is violating the 
law or cannot get milk at all.” 

John Hartford, chairman of the 
board of A & P, wrote that. With 
all the A & P’s wealth, power 
and many outlets it was powerless 
to upset the great milk trust. The 
one time A & P tried to reduce the 
price of milk sold in its New York 
stores by a penny it was slapped 
down by Borden’s, its leading sup- 
plier, with a new price increase— 
intended, as a Borden spokesman 
told the papers, to “equalize chain 
store prices.” 

Why such a great fuss just about 
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milk? There is overwhelming evi- 
dence that milk is really the most 
perfect food we have. Children 
and adults both need certain quan- 
tities every day for good health. 
Most of us are not getting those 
minimal amounts—a pint for 
adults and at least a quart for 
children. Since 1945 there has been 
a definite decline of at least 10 per 
cent in the amount of milk we’ve 
been drinking. Ideally, the na- 
tional average should be 1.3 pints 
per day. Instead, we drink on the 
average about seven-eighths of a 
pint per day. Internationally, we 
rank but ninth in milk drinking. 

Why? Simply because milk costs 
too much. So you start cutting 
down on it. For a family of five 
a monthly milk bill of $33 is not 
uncommon. 

Let’s consider the plight of the 
dairy farmer. (There are some 
3,000,000 of them in the U. S., 
with a total of about 25,000,000 
milk cows.) He is plagued by ris- 
ing costs of winter feed and by the 
fact that milk inspection standards 
vary widely from city to city. 

The dairy farmer knows the 
city family is paying high prices 
for milk. He knows that’s the rea- 
son the consumption of milk is 
falling steadily, so he’s against those 
high prices. He’d rather see more 
of his milk go into bottles than 
into cheese, butter or ice cream. 

What difference does it make to 
him? The answer brings us to 
the heart of this incredible struc- 
ture of which the big milk dealer 
is the kingpin. 

Very simply and briefly it works 
this way: all the farmer’s milk 
goes into a “pool.” From this pool 


comes milk for drinking, cream, 
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cheese, ice cream, butter and even 
plastics. The dealers, including 
the independents, draw from this 
state and federally sanctioned pool 
setup and report to its keeper, the 
Milk Market Administrator and 
his big staff, what they used the 
milk for and pay accordingly. 
There’s a catch: top prices are 
paid only for drinking milk—Class 
1A Fluid. The rest becomes “sur- 
plus milk” and goes into the by- 
products which bring the farmer 
much less. For example, milk used 
for ice cream or cheese costs the 
dealer only half of what he pays 
for milk used for drinking. Of 
course, it’s the same fine, butter- 
rich milk to start with but if peo- 
ple aren’t drinking the milk they 
should be—because the price is 
too high—there’s a lot of milk 
around for big dairy outfits to buy 


cheaply to make into the highly 
profitable milk by-products. So you 
can see why the big dairy outfits 
don’t pzerticularly mind_ if people 
can’t afford to drink much milk. 

In order to bring this tricky ar- 


rangement down to everyday 
levels, let’s assume that tomorrow, 
borrowing a dairy trust trick, you 
decide you'll pay your milkman 
strictly on the basis of how you 
use the milk. No more nonsense 
about a straight 24 cents a quart. 

“Oh yes,” you'll say, “I used a 
third of the milk for drinking pur- 
poses for which I'll pay you the 
Class I consumers price. A third 
of 24 cents is 8 cents. Now I used 
a sixth of it to make into cream 
for which [ll pay the Class II 
price which is 12 cents a quart so 
that I owe you 2 cents on this. And 
the rest of it I used for feeding 
the cat and making into candy 


which is at the regular Class III 
rate of 8 cents a quart so that I 
owe you 4 cents here. I add it up 
and I owe you 14 cents instead of 
24 cents.” 

Perhaps your milkman will even 
enter into the fun of it and ask 
you shrewdly, “Yeah, but how do 
I know you didn’t drink it all?” 

You can smile at him and quote 
the ‘strange finding of New York 
State’s former attorney general, 
John J. Bennett. In 1938 he wrote, 
“There is no proof that the state- 
ments of use [of milk] as given to 
the farmers are true. No farmer’s 
organization to our knowledge has 
ever determined this all-important 
fact by actual audit.” If the 
farmers can’t get that key informa- 
tion from the dealers who buy 
their milk, what right has the milk- 
man to question you? 

What can be done about this 
heads-we-lose, tails-they-win milk- ' 
pricing deal? 

How about changing the laws 
that make this weird kind of price 
juggling possible? That’s fine. In 
places where a Milk Marketing 
Area setup has been voted down, 
as in Akron, Ohio, milk sells for 
at least six cents less per quart. 
The trouble is law changes aren’t 
easy to accomplish. The milk 
interests—which almost never in- 
cludes the poor dairy farmer—have . 
powerful friends. 

How about Anti-Trust indict- 
ments for price-fixing? Well, that’s 
been tried in many cities. In 1941, 
for example, an indictment under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law for 
criminal conspiracy to fix. the 
wholesale price of fluid milk was 
handed down by a Federal Grand 
Jury in New York. It named 
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National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion and also the Borden Company. 
It charged that the defendants met 
secretly and fixed prices and by 
their “dominant position, power 
and resources” forced the small in- 
dependents to follow the price line 
by “threats, coercion and prom- 
ises.”” 

For two years the dairy lawyers 
stalled the proceedings with tech- 
nicalities. Then in August, 1943, 
the two dairy giants went into 
court and pleaded nolo contendere, 
or “I won’t fight it.” That kind 
of curious plea subjects the de- 
fendant to all the penalties of a 
flat plea of guilt. The Borden 
group was fined $15,000 and Na- 
tional Dairy some $10,000. In a 
similar case in Cincinnati the dairy 
companies also pleaded nolo con- 
tendere and paid minor fines. 

You can get an idea of the 


ridiculous inadequacy of the pen- 
alties meted out by seeing exactly 
how much the New York defend- 
ants made by their violation of the 


law. If they made only % cent 
extra profit on every quart, they 
netted $6,750,000 during the six 
years between the time the alleged 
conspiracy started, according to 
the indictment, and the time they 
were fined. 

How about investigations? 

In New York City recently, milk 
dealers started making substantial 
reductions in the price of milk 
after the city’s then Commissioner 
of Investigation, John M. Mur- 
tagh, started a real investigation. 

The Murtagh investigation—he 
has since become New York City’s 
Chief Magistrate—points up the 
fact that a really determined in- 
vestigation can bring down the 


price of milk. From the opening 
words of Murtagh’s first report the 
milk interests knew they were in 
for a real going-over. “For over 
60 years,” he declared, “the distri- 
bution of milk in New York City 
has been controlled by a dealer 
monopoly. This monopoly has en- 
gaged in such corrupt practices 
as collusion, price-fixing and the 
granting of secret rebates.” Before 
the investigation homogenized-vi- 
tamin D milk had been selling at 
stores for 25 cents. Within a year 
it was down to 21 cents. And the 
one cent extra charge for homo- 
genization and vitamin D (the 
process costs the company less than 
1/20 of a cent per bottle) was 
eliminated almost completely for 
awhile. But more recently an ex- 
tra charge for it has been put back. 

What else can be done? One 
solution that I heard frequently in 
various parts of the country was 
this: Let the city run its own milk 
plant, like a public utility. 

In 1940, Dr. W. P. Mortenson 
of the University of Wisconsin 
made a careful study of the idea. 
He concluded that an efficient city- 
operated unified system of milk 
distribution would bring about a 
reduction in costs per quart from 
at least 11% cents up to 2% cents. 

Recently, I spoke to Dr. Morten- 
son, now professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. He returned there not long 
ago after a year’s stay with the 
Sheffield Farms Company which 
called him in to help them reduce 
the cost of milk at the store. 

“I’m afraid,” he told me, “that 
there are still a great many in- 
efficiencies in most milk companies 
that cost consumers money.” 
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Confirmation of this came not 
long ago from a bottling expert 
who pointed out that a bottling 
plant can sell a bottle of Coca-Cola 
to the grocer for 34% cents includ- 
ing the liquid whereas the average 
dairy gets at least 7 cents for filling 
and distributing a quart of milk 
—not including the cost of the 
milk. Could a city do better? 

The only city in the U. S. that 
has made the processing and dis- 
tribution of milk a public utility is 
Tarboro, North Carolina. In 1918, 
in the midst of a serious typhoid 
and dysentery outbreak local dis- 
tributors refused to set up pasteuri- 
zation equipment so the town 
simply had to go into the milk busi- 
ness. Even today it’s a small affair 
compared to any big city plant, but 
it’s run efficiently by an elected city 
commissioner. Best of all it makes 
for lower milk prices. 

Jamestown, New York, a pros- 
perous Republican city of 50,000 
in the far western corner of the 
state, is thinking of a million-dollar 
bond issue to enable it to set up its 
own milk plant and distribution. 
Says Mayor Samuel A. Stroth: 
“I’m not concerned about the ar- 
gument that it would be socialistic 
for the people to go into the dairy 
business. We have other things that 
might be classed that way includ- 
ing the power plant and city hos- 
pital.” 

Someday Jamestown, like Tar- 
boro, may really have something 
to show the rest of the country. 
Meanwhile the big problem for 
millions of families like yours and 
mine is this: what can we do right 
now to lower our milk costs? 


The first thing we can do is shop 
around widely. Today most of our 


milk is pasteurized and _ highly 
standardized. In many cities you 
can still save on the independent 
brands in the store. In some cities 
independents will give you an even 
lower price on home delivery if you 
use more than, say, 70 quarts a 
month—a kind of wholesale rate. 

In the Midwest, in particular, 
important savings can be made by 
picking up one-gallon jugs of milk. 
In Akron, for example, Jim Law- 
son has emerged victorious in a 
bitter, no-holds-barred fight with 
the big milk interests. He is now 
able to sell milk at 11 cents a quart 
by the gallon. Today he supplies 
40 per cent of Akron’s milk at the 
lowest price in the country—and 
still makes a good profit. 

In cities all over the country 
there are consumer cooperatives 
selling milk at low cost. There’s a 
growing one in New York which 
saves its members 3 cents on every 
quart, plus yearly dividends. They 
use special milk drops. such as 
churches, community centers and 
housing projects. Waukegan, IIli- 
nois and Maynard, Massachusetts 
also have milk cooperatives which 
afford members savings. 

Cutting out home delivery saves 
no money at all in a surprising 
number of cities such as Baltimore, 
Richmond and Philadelphia, even 
though it’s obvious that it is cost- 
lier to deliver one or two bottles 
to a home than it is to deliver 100 
bottles to a store. Store milk is so 
comparatively high-priced because 
the dairy interests look upon home 
delivery as a safe, “captive mar- 
ket.” As demonstrated in the 
A & P case, they won’t let any store 
sell its milk at a price much lower 
than home delivery. They help 
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keep the big chains friendly by 
rebates. In 1948 an A & P official 
admitted to Commissioner Mur- 
tagh that the chain got a 1.3 cent 
rebate on every bottle it bought 
from Borden’s. The admission came 
at a time when Borden’s was ad- 
vertising that it made a bare 4 
cent per quart profit. 

One of the big arguments for 
home delivery—convenience apart 

is that milk more than a day or 
two old isn’t any good. On the 
contrary, under modern conditions 
milk will last a good week in your 
refrigerator. If you have the space 
it may well pay you to buy an inde- 
pendent brand twice a week. 

These budget aids can probably 
help your family, but there are 
certain things all of us can do to 
help speed the day when we will 
pay a fair price for milk—a price 
that won’t include a hidden sub- 
sidy to ice cream and cheese 
makers. The big milk companies 


conduct polls to find out what peo- 
ple think of them. What we can 
do is to help make the “climate 
of opinion” increasingly hostile to 
firms that selfishly manipulate milk 
prices for the benefit of themselves 
only. One way to do this is to gently 
disabuse anyone who has swallowed 
their favorite propaganda—that 
they make only a fraction of a cent 
profit on every bottle. 

Then, too, if you get the oppor- 
tunity, either by letter to your Con- 
gressman or your state legislator, or 
even in a discussion in a service 
¢lub or church or living room, urge 
a real investigation of the spread 
of milk prices in your city or state. 
These investigations have only a 
short-run value, but they do awak- 
en people to the tricks of the milk 
monopolists and they serve to keep 
prices down for a while. 

Even the gambling racketeers re- 
main under cover for a few months 
after an investigation. a8 





The Girl on the Cover 


@ 1s our charmer-of-the-month Alice Kelly 
getting the bird here? Or has she just 
missed out on that movie contract she’s 
been expecting? Wrong on both counts, 
say our cover photographers Mead-Mad- 
dick. The birdie is strictly a prop and, at 
last reading, the movie deal was definitely 
on. It’s just that Alice was afraid she 
might not be our June cover girl after 
all. The telegram in her hand is from 
us, pleading that the cover picture is over- 
due at the printer's. Certainly, we were 
in a hurry, Alice, but not that big a hurry. 
Why, you’re a member of our Cover Girl 
First Team. In fact, this is the fourth time 
you've “fronted” for us in two years. 

















BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


be : Have You Ever Wondered 7 


. » » Why do you shiver when you’re cold? 


the It’s one way of manufacturing a little extra heat. Your body 
(ZY) has a built-in “thermostat” which keeps it at a fairly constant 
° 98.6 degrees regardless of the external weather. When it’s cold, 
> your body speeds up its heat-manufacturing operations. Sur- 
face blood vessels contract; this saves heat. You shiver; this 
burns up some of your body fuel, and the result is more 

body heat. 


. . » Why is the condemned man “shot at sunrise?” 


The reason is practical not poetical. He can’t be shot at night, 
obviously—not enough light for the firing squad to aim by. On the 
other hand, an execution at a daytime hour when a military camp or 
prison is in full swing would be likely to cause a certain amount of 
disruption in the day’s routine. Thus the field is narrowed down to 
sunrise as the most convenient time for the task. 


. «+ Why is the Chinese language hard to learn? 


The experts say it’s easy! This is because Chinese is essen- 

, tially a logical language and uncomplicated by involved rules 

Of grammar. But one of the main reasons why it seems hard, 

at least, is its “tones.” A Chinese word may sound exactly like 

another except for its tone, which completely changes its 

meaning (and incidentally gives the language its sing-song 

quality). In the four-tone Mandarin dialect for instance the word chu 

can mean “pig,” “bamboo,” “master” or “to dwell,” according to the 

tone you use—even, quickly rising, brokenly rising or falling. (And 

if you think four tones difficult—the Cantonese dialect has nine!) Written 

Chinese is hard because for one thing it has upwards of 10,000 characters. 

These do not form an alphabet but are basically pictures conventionalized 

over the millennia to represent specific sounds, ideas and things. However, 

the experts assure us that it’s not too hard to memorize the 2,000 or so 
characters necessary, to read modern magazines and newspapers. 


.- - Cam you get a new Ford for a 1943 copper penny? 


No. The notion crops up perennially, but there’s nothing 
in it. In the first place, the Ford company never made such 
an offer. And even if it had, it would be perfectly safe against 
having to pay off—all 1943 pennies were made of steel to help 
relieve wartime copper shortages. 
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How to Buy 
A Bathing Suit 2— z 


PAGEANT’S guide for women in 
their anhual battle to find the 


Bathing Suit of their dreams. 
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® ALMOST ONE-HALF of our country this month is bravely facing a 
terrible crisis—a fearsome struggle against almost insurmountable odds: 
where can I find a bathing suit that’s right for me? 

Because no two women—praise the Lord—are alike, and because most 
bathing suits always have been alike, the annual derby has traditionally 
been a killer. The few lucky winners—slim, trim and triumphant—have 
paraded victoriously at such places as Atlantic City, Miami Beach and 
Hollywood, where they have been greeted by accolades of whistles. 

But, oh—and woe—the losers! You and me, that is. 

Believing no woman deserves the dreadful fate of an ill-fitting, wrong 
bathing suit, PAGEANT set out to find for its readers a set of rules that 
might give them a better chance this year as they face the annual ordeal. 

And with the help of Rose Marie Reid of California, one of the 
brighter young designers of swim fashions, we’ve put together some facts 
and rules which should help you win the battle of your own bulge. 

Rose Marie Reid has designed women’s bathing suits—sold in many 
of the better stores throughout Ameriea—for 15 years. She knows that 
a swim suit, being the only thing between a girl and her public, must 
give all the assurance of a foundation garment, yet have all the allure 
of an evening gown. 

But finding the right suit involves no more than the satisfactory 
answers to two questions: 

1. What do I want it for? 2. What shape am I? 

You may want a suit for the sun, for the swim or for psychology 
(or bait). It may mean more than one suit, or it may mean a combination 
of features in one suit. 

What shape you are is something Rose Marie Reid, for one, has given 
long and careful study. Indubitably, she says, your figure can be sym- 
bolized by one of six geometric figures (see below). Which one is you? 

In the following pages you will find lots of bathing suits—loaned to us 
for this feature by Miss Reid. When you have truthfully answered the two 
questions above, you will find among them one or more suits particularly 
designed for you. And when you go shopping this season, you will find 
many more suits of many more makes designed to fit and flatter your 
particular shape. 

Which one is you? 


Pudgy or Mature Petite 
Figure Figure 





The Perfect Figure 


Today, if your bust and hip measurements are the 
same and your waist is 10 inches smaller, you have 
the normal or “perfect” figure—and almost no 
problem with bathing suits. On this page PAGEANT 
Cover Girls demonstrate their singular lack of 
any worry about what to wear at the beach. 





, 
x 2 
, 3 . 
Pageant Cover Girls: Jean Christman in a Shortmaker suit (a dressmaker with boxer 


shorts), Colleen McNeil in two-piece cotton check, Carol Silversparre in “Ballerina” 
and Lisa Farrell in star daisy pique romper suit with matching shortie coat 
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What Do I Want It For? 


You'll probably have to decide whether you care most about swimming, 
sunning or just looking your psychological best before choosing a suit. 


For the Sun: Pageant Cover Girl Kay For - Psychology: Pageant Cover Girl 
Sharp in a strapless cotton check suit. Shirley Kimball basks on the diving 
No strap marks but, to be on the safe board in a shirred front, maillot-type 
side, there are straps to be buttoned on swimsuit of shiny emerald satin lastex 


For the swim: All Pageant Cover Girls. (Left) Lisa Farrell in shirred-top Sculptured 


Sheath of laton taffeta. (Center) Colleen McNeil in two-piece Classic with halter- 
tied straps. (Right) Jean Christman in shirred-panel Classic of delustered satin 


QO 
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LA Vleck yo ? 


Heavy-Busted Figure 


When you buy a swimsuit 
you are different from 
every other girl in your 
size but, like every other 
girl, you are looking for 
the suit that does the most 
for you. Suppose, for pleas- 
ant instance, you are in- 
clined to be heavy-busted 
or, forgive us, top heavy: 


Avoid: (A) bustline detail like ruf- 
fles or shirring which instead of 
hiding a heavy bust only tend to 
call attention to it; (B) two-piece, 
strapless suits that do not have 
optional straps for swimming; (C) 


a suit with indefinite bra-lines 


















Select, instead, a suit with good bra 
built right into the suit—like this 
all-silk crushed velvet. With a 
bodice-bra of plastic boning, several 
rows of hook-and-eyes in back, it 
adjusts to various bust sizes and 
gives a natural divided bustline look 





LA Vheed you 2 


Heavy-Hipped Figure 


The plus factor in your 
swimsuit is its individual- 
ity. It must suit your figure 
needs, reveal and conceal 
where it is most strategic 
for you, plus fitting in with 
your sun-and-swim wishes. 
Hence the heavy-hipped 
girl can get to the seat of 
her trouble if she will: 


Avoid: (A) maillot (skirtless) type 
swimsuits, which place emphasis on 
hips and thighs; (B) bright satin 
fabrics that highlight contours and 
have a tendency to bind, showing 
unattractive loose flesh; (C) flared 
skirts which add bulk to the figure 


Select, instead, suits that place em- 
= on bustline to equalize the 
gure. A slimming dressmaker or 
the above classic type. Note how 
stripes curve inward and upward 
to lead the eye away from the hip- 
line and to give illusion of slimness 

CONTINUED 
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Chubby or Mature Figure 


Here are some basic rules 
for selecting swimwear: 
(A) if you are too thin 
try pastels, soft shirring 
and a good inner bra for 
rounded contour. (B) If 
you are too tall, go for 
extra body length and a 
stay-down leg that pre- 
vents hiking up. (C) If you 
are too large, look for built- 
in bras, tummy-control 
panels, slim paneled skirts. 





Avoid like poison two-piece suits 
that reveal your “spare tire.” Be 
sure your suit has all the built-in 
features that give the control of a 
foundation garment, such as those 
which minimize the waistline and 
camouflage excess weight of the hips 





Instead: select a dressmaker suit 
that promises to swing the trend 
toward more tailored lines, for it 
has jersey-lined shorts instead of 
the conventional skirt. Note the 
horizontal band at hipline with 
cuff pockets which camouflage hips 





LA Vhed you ? 


Tall Figure 


Petite Figure 


Avoid, if you are a petite type, too- 
fussy suits that give a little-girl 
look; also, full-skirted dressmakers, 
like this, that swallow-you-up. 

Avoid, if you are taller than av- 
erage, two-piece suits which only 
tend to emphasize the wide expanse 
between bra and trunks and tend to 
give you that string-bean loek. Con- 
trary to popular belief tall girls 
should not wear two-piece suits; that 
they do is probably the result of not 
finding one-piece suits sufficiently 
long to make them feel comfortable 


— 








Instead, Miss Petite should choose 
one like this miaillot-type — suit, 
which is becoming because it has 
no skirt and shows as much of 
her legs as possible—lending height 
to her figure. Ruffile-top bra and 
front shirring flatter bustline. 

Instead, Miss Tall should wear a 
one-piece suit, like this one, called 
“Magic Lengths.” The name im- 
plies it and it’s true: this suit goes 
to any length to fit. Its adjustible 
panels make it equally becoming 
to the short and average figures 


CONTINUED 





Our Cover Girls 


As a sort of “proof of the pudding” 
PacEANT had some of its favorite 
cover girls pick and model their 
favorite suits from Rose Marie 
Reid’s designing tables. Jean Christ- 


Carol Silversparre in lemon-stick 
candy strip version of the zip- 
perless suit modeled at the left 








c 4 er... 
Shirley Kimball in the Pearl- 
i i i i : iver, -<down-the-front 
First zipperless suit designed by Miss Diver, a button-d : 
Reid permits extra inches of stretch one-piece Brite-Satin lastex suit 
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Model Their Choices 


man got her hands first on the suit 
of lace and pure 24-kt. gold leaf 
lastex which sells for $75 (yes, it can 
be worn in the water). Here she and 
others are, with their selections: 


Jean Christman, again, in the Short- 
maker—a plastic-crisp pique which will 
remain crisp after it has become wet 





Colleen McNeil in Lurex metal- 
lic satin lastex; Jean Christman 
in her choice of 24-kt. gold leaf 





Lisa Farrell in a one-piece Brite- _Lisa Farrell and Pamela Vickers harmonizing 
Satin lastex suit with diamond- in matching one- and two-piece embroidered 
cut bra-line, shirred front panel _— cotton check suits, cuffed in crisp white pique 











This secretary says they come in nine assorted types — all bad 





Men Are Lousy Bosses 


ANONYMOUS 


®@ ExCUSE THE “Anonymous.” My 
name isn’t beautiful or unusual, 
and I wouldn’t mind telling it. 
Nothing beautiful or unusual about 
me, either. I’m a “working girl” 
of some 15 years’ experience. I’ve 
held various jobs, each better than 
the last, and right now I’m work- 
ing for a man who is recognized 
as a particularly good boss. 

But if he saw my name on an 
article entitled “Men Are Lousy 
Bosses,”. I'd soon be working for 
someone else, someone less “under- 
standing,” “fair,” or “generous,” 
because his feelings would be hurt. 
I would have ceased to flatter him 
and he wouldn’t like to have me 
around any more. 

Which is just one of the reasons 
I say—men are lousy bosses. 

Like you and you and you, I’ve 


always been told just the opposite.’ 


I’ve read at least one article en- 
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titled “I'd Rather Work for a 
Man.” I remember well the sur- 
vey of college co-eds which showed 
that 90 per cent of them hoped 
they'd have male employers. 
Women bosses are tyrants, the 
popular notion goes. They’re jeal- 
ous of your looks and afraid of 
your ability. 

Perhaps this is all true. I can’t 
confirm or deny it because I’ve 
never worked for a woman. Women 
bosses are so scarce that only the 
tiniest fraction of working girlhood 
has had the experience with which 
to decide whether they'd “rather 
work for a man,” or not. On the 
other hand there are thousands of 
male bosses, and tens of thousands 
of working girls who have to put 
up with them. 

The worst of it is that every 
boss-man, white-collared or over- 
alled, is sure he is a good boss. If 


————— 
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you questioned it he could cite in- 
stance after instance to prove his 
thoughtfulness, if he weren’t too 
hurt or peeved at you to say any- 
thing at all. Men are forever se- 
cure behind these two beliefs: 1. 
That they make good bosses, and 
2. That women don’t. 

Charles Wheeler, who built the 
McCormick Steamship Lines out 
of an original fleet of a few old 
schooners, claimed that “the man- 
agement of a business is the man- 
agement of men. Help make the 
men and the men will make the 
business.” If you encourage your 
employees to develop their abil- 
ities; if you make them feel im- 
portant; in short, if you give them 
a build .up, they'll build up the 
business. 

Most of the business executives 
I’ve observed during the past 15 
years haven’t wasted a thought on 
making their employees feel im- 
portant. They have consistently 
tried to look, act and be impor- 
tant to their employees. They have 
been far more interested in being 
important themselves than in hav- 
ing the business important to the 
employees or in having them feel 
important to it. 

Except for this characteristic, the 
boss-men are not all lousy in the 
same way. By my unofficial gallop- 
ing poll I estimate there are nine 
male executive types which the 
female assistant, secretary, office 
girl, clerk, or what have you, right- 
fully considers a poor risk. 

Let’s begin with my own present 
boss. We'll call him “The Model” 
because that is what he really ap- 
pears to be. He is kind and under- 
standing, fair and generous. His 
flaw as a Boss is a subtle one, and 


yet it is basic in all types of lousy 
bosses: His attitude toward the 
women who work for him is social, 
not professional. 

He expects a direct, unvarnished, 
two-way relationship with the men 
in the firm, but from the women 
he wants the one-sided flattering 
treatment he’d get from them at a 
very nice dinner party. If he had 
a man secretary he’d expect com- 
petence and a certain healthy def- 
erence, but he’d be disgusted if 
every glance and action seemed to 
say, “Oh, you wonderful man!” 
But he wants it from women, 
plus competence and deference. 

It’s a business world, and Model 
Boss would fire his secretary if she 
couldn’t fill the job just a little 
more competently than a man (or 
for just a little less money). But 
he wouldn’t like her at all if she 
didn’t also give him the drawing 
room treatment. “He sticks strictly 
to business” is a compliment about 
a male employee; if said about the 
girl who works for him, it indicates 
that he finds her pretty dull. 

Then, there is Master Sergeant. 
No girl who’s ever earned her liv- 
ing has been able to miss him. 

He was born at two in the morn- 
ing and never has learned to tell 
time. He’s an honorable fellow; 
he’d be horrified at the idea of 
borrowing money from his secre- 
tary. But hardly a work-day goes 
by without his helping himself to 
her time, the one thing an em- 
ployee has to sell. “Don’t worry 
about finishing that up before five, 
Miss Jones. Just take it home with 
you.” Or, “I’m sure you’re not 
doing anything Saturday after- 
noon, so I'll finish this dictating 
then.” He says these with bland 








cheerfulness, as if there were no 
need to apologize at all. But he’d 
be hurt if you said he wasn’t 
thoughtful. 

Five o’clock in this man’s office 
seems like the middle of the day. 
He is an eager beaver, especially 
when his superiors are around. 
Always glad to show he isn’t a 
clock-watcher, he builds up the 
biggest head of steam of the day 
about five minutes before closing 
time. Files, reports, piles of corre- 
spondence—he’ll call for all of 
them just about the time his sec- 
retary is readying up for the sprint 
to the 5:14. 

Number three is a sad case from 
the psychologist’s point of view, 
but the girl who works for him is 
more likely to be moved to homi- 
cide than to pity. He’s the Red 
Tape Artist, and comes in two 
styles—aggressive and timid. 

These fellows are natural-born 
subordinates, and theirs is the prob- 
lem of appearing very busy when 
actually the less they do the smaller 
the chance of anyone’s discovering 
how little they know. 

Hence the artistry at red tape. 
This kind of boss drums up all 
kinds of special filing systems, new 
ways to catalog and list. He rev- 
olutionizes the inter-office commu- 
nication set-up and sets the world 
on fire with his new plan for sched- 
uling -the office help’s vacations. 

On top of this he is the world’s 
most adept face-saver. Your work 
is repeatedly held up or new work 
suddenly created because he has 
to think something over a little 
longer. “This is too important,” 
he says firmly, “to be decided 
hastily.” The truth is, of course, 
that he is stalling until the good 
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word comes down from above. 

Somewhat rarer, but more in- 
sidious, is The Flatterer. 

You know this kind the moment 
he hands you a stack of work and, 
smiling appealingly, says, “You 
know a lot more about this account 
than I do, Miss T. You handle 
it.” You can be pretty sure there 
is something touchy or controver- 
sial about the account he mentions 
so casually. You can be equally 
sure that if something goes wrong 
with it, he won’t hesitate to con- 
fess that it was you, not he, who 
handled it. 

Frequently The Flatterer is very 
friendly when no one else is 
around, and it’s up to him to con- 
fide in you, confess his ignorance 
and lead you, charmingly, into do- 
ing his work. But when someone 
else steps into his office, he becomes 
aloof or even cold. He is the Boss, 
after all, his manner says. 

A close cousin to the Flatterer 
is the Politician. He may have 
real ability. But he is convinced 
that it’s whom, not what, you know 
that really counts, and he acts 
accordingly. 

He is far more interested in im- 
pressing his superiors inside the 
corporation than in doing a job 
that will help the corporation to 
impress the outside world. If he 
has an idea, his chief concern is 
not in what it will do for the 
product but in whether or not 
he’ll get the proper credit for it. 
He sees the people who work for 
him in only one light: He can use 
them to make himself look good. 

Next, the Self-Made Man. 

In a way, he’s unique among 
bosses, because he’s the only one 
who prides himself on not being a 





MEN ARE LOUSY BOSSES 


good boss but on being a hard one. 

This boss started with nothing, 
he keeps telling you, and expects 
you to do the same. That living 
standards have changed in 30 
years, that you've received far 
more education than he did a gen- 
eration or more ago—these points 
mean nothing to him. He likes to 
advise job applicants to start at 
the bottom in order to learn the 
business. Why you need to know 
the ins and outs of all the menial 
jobs for which you aren’t applying 
and have too much education to 
accept is unexplained. 

If you swallow his bait and start 
at the bottom, he makes no move 
to help you get off it. In fact he 
frowns on helping people. This, 
he says, kills their initiative. Of 
course no one knows the number 
of people who helped him advance 
so far that he is now in a ‘position 
to refuse to help anyone. 

To the women working for him, 
the Self-Made Man is doubly men- 
acing because he is invariably in 
love with his job. Pulling himself 
up from the bottom hasn’t left 
time to develop outside interests. 
He doesn’t play golf or go to par- 
ties or take a weekend off and he 
has no sympathy for those who do. 
He’d rather stay at the office—and 
this means someone else has to 
stay with him—his secretary. 

The line-up of lousy bosses 
wouldn’t be complete without the 
Understanding Kind. He is the 
fellow who feels democratic toward 
the help and likes to show it, ver- 
bally. He’s a great little talker. In 
fact he doesn’t mind entertaining 
his secretary all afternoon with 
stories of his athletic or profes- 
sional prowess. Some of them are 


amusing—or would be if she didn’t 
have to stay for hours after closing 
time to finish the work his story- 
telling kept her from doing. 

Not that the Understanding 
Kind talks only about himself. He 
likes to show interest in his em- 
ployees (especially if they are 
young and pretty) and he does it 
by asking all kinds of personal 
questions. “How’s it going with 
the boy friend, Miss T.?” is a reg- 
ular query and don’t think he will 
leave it unanswered. 

Your dates, your weekend plans, 
what you do with your evenings— 
they all come under the scrutiny 
of this boss, who seems determined 
to live your life vicariously. 

Number eight might be called 
Social Butterfly. He’s the fellow 
who brags about how hard he 
works, and really believes it. Or 
else he knows he isn’t working hard 
but .explains, “If you’d put in as 
many hard years as I have, you’d 
have the right to take it a little 
easy now, too.” 

The only trouble with working 
for a boss like that is that it re- 
quires so much above and beyond 
the call of duty. For one thing, he 
has several gay evenings per week, 
which means an equal number of 
bad days at the office. He walks 
in about quarter to 10, muttering 
“I don’t want to see or talk with 
anyone all day. You understand, 
not anyone!” His secretary has to 
figure out how to placate callers, 
cancel appointments, explain his 
“absence” over the telephone and 
save his face (and sometimes even 
his job) in a dozen different ways. 
Her reward for this gymnastic is 
his snarling and groaning all day. 

Even if healthy and cheerful, the 
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Social Butterfly constantly calls for 
covering up. He takes four-hour 
lunch periods. He misses appoint- 
ments. The excuses his secretary 
has to resort to make her appear 
either a fool or a knave. 

Of course every now and then 
his conscience hits him and he 
pulls out a mountainous stack of 
work he should have done the 
week before and says, “Well, let’s 
get at this darn stuff and clean it 
up once and for all, shall we?” 
The pitfall is that casual little 
“we.” He’s been out with the boys 
all day, while you held down the 
office. It’s now 4:30 and you’ve 
got a dinner date. But now “we” 
are going to get to work at last. 

Not numerous—but not to be 
underestimated, either—is the 
Moody Type. He is temperamen- 
tal. He has his bad days and his 
good ones. On the bad ones he is 
so gloomy you have to handle him 
as if you were half mother and 
half trained nurse. You do as much 
of his work as possible “so as not 
to bother him” and you strain 
your facial muscles to be gay and 
smiling and “cheer him up.” When 
he feels good, he feels very good 
indeed. He talks, whistles, sings, 
slaps your back, gets a million new 
ideas that have to be tried out 
instantly. And should you be feel- 
ing a little tired or blue on one of 
his good days, this is what you 
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hear: “What’s the matter, Miss 
T.? The world isn’t such a bad 
place after all, Miss T. Smile, 
Miss T., smile!” 

Bob Yoder once wrote that a 
man can’t be too careful in pick- 
img out his boss. This selection, he 
pointed out, is more important to 
the young man who wants to get 
ahead than picking the town he 
wants to live in or even the com- 
pany he wants to work for. You 
should not be ashamed to associate 
with your boss, says Yoder, even 
socially. 

I agree heartily, though of course 
a man’s idea of what’s good in a 
boss doesn’t mean a thing for a 
woman. Most of the nine lousy 
bosses I have described get along 
fine with other men, simply be- 
cause it wouldn’t occur to them 
to treat. male employees as they 
treat women. 

My own requirements for a good 
boss are few: 

First, he must be happy with 
his wife. 

Second, he must be interested in, 
and good at, his own job. 

Third, he must not be too good- 
looking. 

Fourth, he ‘should have been 
poor once, and remember it. 

For 15 years I’ve been looking 
for a boss who could meet these 
four simple rules. I’m still work- 
ing. And still looking. a6 





@ There's nothing worse than keeping silent when you're wrong, unless 


it’s speaking up you're right. 


@ Carving a career is far better than chiseling your way through life. 


—Ray Freedman 











big fish that got away. 
No more. : 


Now, no sooner is a bi fish out 





record Pacific sailfish. It 
‘ 192 pounds and put 
called in to take the lie out of the 110-poun y Thomas was 
This information is sent on__ and placed herself on the 
to the International Game Fish As- r 
sociation at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York 
City. There, the custodian of the 
facts, Francesca LaMonte, keeps 
neat records that can quickly tag 
the lie label on any claim that isn’t 
true. 
The records also prove you don’t 
have to be the fanatic or spend a 
fortune on fishing and Ds een, 
to snag a prize-winning fish. 
Last August 5th during a sud- le r 
den summer storm Cape LL 
Charles, Virginia, 15-year-old Zack Ca 


fish, and won himself a new Nash sa} 
automobile. Zack wasn’t an expert. 
He just liked to fish. 

On May 5, 1950, Effie Mae Sei- 
fried, a nurse, took a day off and 
went fishing aboard the Milida. 
Cruising off the coast of Calif 
near Coronado Island, Effie Ma 
hooked a 256-pound black sea 
ard adh fhe Ole ox woute whee 
pion, Effie fishes a few days a year 
and doesn’t consider herself much 
with a rod and reel. 

Seventeen-year-old Gay Thomas 
went on her first fishing trip off 
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Channel catfish caught in : 

James River, S. D., by Roy tim James Stansbury and 102 

Groves, 1949; 55 Ibs., 50 in. Ib., 70 in. cobia at Cape 
Charles, Va., 1938 


Mrs. Grace Tauck’s 12 Ib., 1414 oz. bonefish, 
caught at Marathon, Fla., Jan. 31, 1950. It set 
women’s all-tackle and 20 Ib. line records 











Mrs. Eileen Brownson’s 846 Ib. black marlin, 
caught Feb. 14, 1950, off New Zealand. It 
measured 13 feet, 10 inches (woman’s record) 
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Dick Rothschild and his 14 lb., 
1134 oz. bluefish, caught off 
N. J., 1950. It-was 3634 in. long 


Chester E. Benét, Sr., and 
103% Ib., 5 ft. 6 in. barra- 
cuda, West Indies, 1932 


Louis Spray and 69 Ib., 
11 oz., Muskie, 6314 
in. long, Wisconsin, 1949 





Mrs. H. A. Bradley and record black 
drum, caught off Cape Charles, Va., 
1950, 87 lbs., 8 oz., 52 in. long 


Pvt. John Rzeszewicz (second from right) and record cod, 
caught near Ambrose Light, N. Y., 1949. 
It was 57'% ibs. and 56 ins. long 











Zach Waters, Jr., and 
83 lb., 52 in. channel 
bass, off Virginia, 1949 


Herman Teetor and 123 Ib 
10 ft. 4 in. sailfish, at 


Walker Cay, B.W.I., 1950 


Harry Sedgwick, 247 Ib., 
‘ wae ea 8914 in. tarpon, Panuco 
Effie Seifried and 256 River, Mexico, March, 1938 
lb., 74 in. California 
black sea bass, 1950 
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Harvey Harker’s 106-lb., 
681% in. Amberjack, 
Florida, March 21, 1937 


Gay Thomas (101 Ibs.) and 
192 Ib., 10 ft. Pacific 
sailfish, Sept 6, 1950 


; * Louise Hopton and 45 Ib. 4 
+o —e oz., 5134 in. white sea 
gh on me , bass, Catalina, May 28, 1950 
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Lgth. _ Girth Date 
32%" 284” June 2, °32 
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63%" 311%" 
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Believing Is Magic 


BY CLAUDE M. BRISTOL 
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Do you possess a mighty power with which 
you can alter the future course of your life? 


® 4 GROUP OF SCIENTISTS in Chi- 
cago were experimenting with 
moths. A female moth of rare spe- 
cies was placed in a room, and four 
miles away a male moth of the 
same species was released. In a few 
hours the male moth was found 
beating its wings against the win- 
dow of the room in which the fe- 
male was confined. Writing about 
this experiment, an observer said 
that he believed that ideas, with 
the sureness with which the female 
moth communicated her where- 
abouts to the male, fly across incred- 
ible barriers to the one mind for 
which they are originally intended. 

When we consider that the swal- 
lows of San Juan Capistrano, Cali- 
fornia, fly away each October 23 
and return each March 19 with un- 
failing punctuality; that tagged 
salmon released from Columbia 
River points spend four years in 
the Pacific Ocean, then consistent- 
ly return to the spots from which 
they departed; that cats and dogs 
taken many miles from their homes 


have returned; that wild ducks 
and geese wing their way back to 
their original localities; that other 
inexplicable things are too numer- 
ous to mention here; are we not 
faced with the fact that there are 
wave radiations and _ telepathic 
forces also operating in the fish, bird, 
and animal kingdoms, in fact, in 
everything around us? Some writers 
claim that all living things have 
the means of communicating with 
each other. 

Early in 1945 radio listeners 
heard the voices of blinded soldiers 
telling of their experiences in “fa- 
cial sight,” through which they 
were able to detect objects in their 
paths through a sixth sense or kind 
of “mental radar.” Dr. Jacob Le- 
vine, a Boston psychologist, who 
had charge of the school at Old 
Farms, in the Avon district of 
Connecticut, where war-blinded 
veterans were taught the use of this 
sixth sense, declared that he could 
not explain its mechanics, but he 
knew that it worked. 


Prom the book, The Magic of Believing, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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I have long had the convic- 
tion that various forms of telepathy 
or thought-transmission are used 
every day of our lives, far more 
than most people suspect. I believe 
that many great leaders, preach- 
ers, orators, executives, and so- 
called super-salesmen, some un- 
consciously and others thoroughly 
conscious of its workings, exercise 
the power to varying degrees. The 
only possible explanation of heal- 
ing and affecting others at a dis- 
tance is through the medium of 
this phenomenon, of which we are 
only now beginning to get a scien- 
tific explanation. 

A successful book saleswoman 
told me that if she was satisfied 
that a customer had the money 
and really wanted to purchase a 
book, but was hesitating between 
two choices, she would keep re- 
peating to herself, but directing 
her thought to the customer, the 
title of the one best suited to that 
customer. She added that many 
of her sales were made by thought- 
directive power. An automobile 
executive told me that when he 
had a prospect who had the money 
to purchase, he always said to 
himself, “You’re going to buy this 
car, you’re going to buy this car” 
—and the prospect did. 

I am aware that few people like 
to believe they are influenced by 
the silent thoughts of others when 
it comes to a matter of purchasing 
anything or doing something, but 
the fact remains that all of us are 
subject to this subtle influence, be 
it telepathy or anything else you 
want to call it. The fact remains, 
too, that this invisible power exists, 
and a little experimenting on your 
part will convince you’ that it is 


both formidable and active. 

One of the most striking exam- 
ples of this subtle influence in ac- 
tion came to my attention several 
years ago. The president of a com- 
pany that I had been helping was 
dissatisfied with his sales man- 
ager, but because of many years of 
service did not wish to discharge 
him. “I was at my wits’ end,” he 
told me, “when I suddenly got the 
idea that I could suggest to him 
mentally that he ought to resign 
his job and become a salesman in- 
stead of remaining as manager. I 
thought about it for hours one 
night, but I nearly fell off my chair 
when the first thing next morning 
he came into my office, saying that 
he would like to resign as manager 
as he felt that he could make more 
money by getting out on the street 
as a salesman. I don’t know 
whether I was guilty of using some 
sort of magic, but my conscience is 
clear, because the man today is 
making twice as much money as he 
did when sales manager and he’s 
much happier, and we’re all going 
to town.” 

Some people have had the ex- 
perience of walking into a dark- 
ened room and feeling the presence 
of someone there, even before a 
word was uttered. Certainly, it 
couldn’t have been anything else 
but the vibrations of some unseen 
individual that indicated his pres- 
ence to the other person. Evidence 
of telepathy? What do you think? 
It is maintained that if the first 
person in the room will, at the 
entry of the second person, think 
of something entirely foreign to 
himself and dismiss from his mind 
all thought of the possibility of his 
discovery, the second person will 
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not sense his presence. There are 
thousands of people who have 
thought of someone, only to hear 
from them or see them shortly 
thereafter, and they have given no 
heed to the phenomena involved. 

These experiences are usually 
considered coincidences; but when 
we properly consider the power of 
thought, do we not have the real 
explanation? I cannot help but feel 
that ariyone with an open mind, 
willing to read and experiment for 
himself, will sooner or later come to 
the conclusion that the phenomena 
of psychokinesis (the power of mind 
over matter) and telepathy are real- 
ities, and, as investigators have 
pointed out, that these powers are 
latent in everyone, though devel- 
oped to varying degrees. 

Remember, belief is a power oper- 
ating destructively or constructive- 
ly, depending upon the end to 
which it is employed. Dr. G. R. 
Schmeidler of the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic, where extensive ex- 
periments in telepathy have been 
made, has pointed out that subjects 
who maintain that telepathy is a 
myth or that the hypothesis is false, 
invariably show scores far below 
those of chance. Once more we see 
in action the magic of believing. 
Believe that it will work, and it 
will. On the contrary, believe that 
it will not work, and it will not! 

Who is there now to gainsay that 
events are not influenced by 
thought, and that before us is a field 
that is gradually yielding to modern 
man some of the secrets of the an- 
cient mysteries? 

Do not the famous experiments in 
telepathy at Duke University prove 
that the so-called luck factor is in 
reality an influence brought about 
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by powerful thought vibrations 
from a determined mind—a com- 
bination of visualizing, concentrated 
thought, willing, and believing? 
Think about this in connection with 
yourself and the goals you have set 
for yourself, for in it is the primary 
secret of this science. The Duke ex- 
periments provide further evidence 
that with concentrated thought, ex- 
pectancy, and steadfast belief, we 
actually set in motion vibratory 
forces that bring about material 
manifestations. 

Charms, amulets, discs, talismans, 
etc., have no power in themselves, 
but those who firmly believe in 
them unquestionably tend to devel- 
op the kind of force or power now 
known as psychokinetic. This power 
through belief can be developed 
to take you up the ladder as 
far as you wish to go. It is neces- 
sary, though, to point out that it is 
easy to lose one’s belief or faith. 
Thousands have risen to great 
heights of success, only to stumble, 
roll, or fall to undreamed-of depths. 
Others, seeking health, have ap- 
peared to be more or less miracu- 
lously cured, only to find that in 
later years or even months there is 
a recurrence of their ailments. 
There are many weakening factors 
and _ influences—all suggestive in 
nature—which we, in unguarded 
moments, allow to slip into our 
subconscious minds, and which, 
once there, begin their destructive 
work and undo all the good accom- 
plished by our constructive forces. 
So step out in front, head toward 
the sun. Keep facing it and the 
shadows will not cross your path. 

It is difficult for the average 
person who knows nothing of this 
subject to accept the idea that all 





BELIEVING IS MAGIC 


is within; but surely the most ma- 
terialistic person must realize that 
as far as he himself is concerned, 
nothing exists on the outside plane 
unless he has knowledge of it or 
unless it becomes fixed in his con- 
sciousness. It is the image created 
in his mind that gives reality to the 
world outside of him. 

Happiness, sought by many and 
found by few, therefore is a matter 
entirely within ourselves; our en- 
vironment and the everyday hap- 
penings of life have absolutely no 
effect on our happiness except as 
we permit mental images of the 
outside to enter our consciousnesses. 
Happiness is wholly independent of 
position, wealth, or material posses- 
sions. It is a state of mind which 
we ourselves have the power to 
control—and that control lies with 
our thinking. 

History is replete with the 
stories of strong-minded, resolutely 
willed individuals, who, steadfastly 
holding to their inner convictions, 
have been able to inspire their fel- 
low-man, and in the face of tre- 
mendous and determined opposi- 
tion have literally created out of 
nothing great businesses, huge em- 
pires, and new worlds. They had 
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no monopoly of thought-power. 
You and every man and woman 
have it. All you have to do is to 
use it. You will then become the 
pefson you envisage in your imagi- 
nation; for with the working of the 
law of cause and effect, you bring 
into your life the new elements 
which your most dominant thoughts 
create within and attract from 
without. 

Positive creative thought leads 
to action and ultimate realization, 
but the real power, much more 
than action itself; is the thought. 
Remember always: “Whatever man 
can conceive mentally, he can 
bring into materialization.” Health, 
ores and happiness must follow 
if the proper mental pictures are 
created and constantly maintained, 
for the law of cause and effect is 
immutable. 

“Know Thyself.” Know your 
power. Just believe that there is 
genuine creative miagic in believing 
—and magic there will be, for be- 
lief will supply the power which 
will enable you to succeed in every- 
thing you undertake. Back your 
belief with a resolute will and you 
become unconquerable—a master 
of men among men—yourself, @& 





@ Once when Andrew Carnegie was traveling on a train, he was annoyed 
by a passenger who insisted upon smoking in a non-smoking car. After 
the financier had made several polite requests that the man either stop 
or move elsewhere, all of which were ignored, he finally snapped: “If you 
persist I'll notify the conductor!” So saying, he handed the man his card. 
The passenger merely pocketed it and continued to smoke. 

Whereupon Carnegie got up, went into another car and reported the 
incident to a conductor, without making known his identity. 

A few minutes later the conductor returned, his face quite red. “You 
must have patience, sir,” he said. “Why, that man owns most of this 
railroad. Look, here’s his card—he’s Andrew Carnegie!” 

—Ray Freedman 
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STAY ALIVE IN COMBAT 


BY RALPH G. MARTIN 


® Loox, LETt’s Not kid anybody. 
The American civilian drafted to 
fight a war wants one thing: He 
wants to come back alive. 

A soldier’s day of survival starts 
with his first day of basic training. 

The first thing he learns is that 
there are, two bridges you can’t 
cross with your imagination: the 
bridge from civilian to soldier and 
the long, tough bridge from soldier 
to combat man. These combat 
soldiers — the men who actually 
fight and die in war—are only a 
small dirty handful. But you never 
know when you're going to become 
part of that handful. Or when it 
will happen to someone close to 
you. You can’t be sure that war 
somehow won't lay a hand on you. 

Death can come to a soldier in 
so many ways: a short-fused gre- 
nade rolling into a hole dug into 
the sand, a quick knife across the 
throat, a rifle bullet with his name 
on it, or else he can break his neck 
slipping on an orange peel. 

They say old soldiers never die. 
What they mean is that old soldiers 
have learned the tricks and the 
twists of staying alive, of stretching 
it out another day, another day, 
another day. The tricks and twists 
you never learn from a field man- 
ual alone, the stuff that comes from 


hollow fear and sweaty training and 
live bullets and closeness to death. 

To find out this secret of survi- 
val, take a trip with me to St. 
Albans Naval Hospital and talk 
with the freshly wounded from 
Korea. There is a single note they 
keep repeating, like the chorus of 
a sad song: “You've got to keep 
drumming over and over and over 
again into these new recruits that 
their day of survival starts with the 
first day of basic training.” 

This is their story. Let’s listen 
to them: 


“You WANNA hear something,” 
said the sergeant. He was a tall 
thin man with a worried face who 
had been in two wars now and 
probably would never be in an- 
other one. “You wanna know why 
so many of our boys have been 
knocked off in Korea? Sure, I know 
we’re outnumbered, but it’s more 
than that. We’re soft, see. We're 
soft as hell. I’m not talking about - 
the boys who have been in the line 
awhile. They learn quick or they’re 
dead a long.time. I’m talking about 
the new guys coming in, the kids 
who don’t know their tail from 
third base, the kids who think that 
war is still a place where you can 
brush your teeth and then go to 
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sleep when night comes. 

“Those kids just don’t know. 
You oughta see how they bunch up 
and freeze, some so scared that they 
can’t even press that trigger. I saw 
70 replacements flatten out and get 
picked off one after another by 
sniper fire. Just a little return fire 
and they would have pinned those 
snipers down but not one of those 
70 fired back a shot. And imagine 
flattening out in the open when 
only 50 yards away there’s a curv- 
ing rise of ground to give them 
beautiful cover. 

“And giving some of those kids 
an order is like talking.to the wall. 
I told a couple guys to move up 
and knock out a machine gun and 
five ‘minutes later I come back and 
those guys are still sitting in their 
holes. Then there was this dne I 
found sleeping on guard and so I 
slapped him awake. You should 
have seen how mad he was because 
I slapped him. I told him the next 
time I caught him sleeping on 
guard, I wouldn’t slap anymore, 
I'd shoot him. And I wasn’t kid- 
ding. 

“Tl tell you something else. You 
know who I think is the worst 
butcher in the Army? He’s the soft- 
hearted CO who’s so afraid of 
casualties that he sends out a pla- 
toon to do a company job. Then 
when that platoon gets all chewed 
up, he has to send the company in 
anyway. 

“Buddy, this is war, and we've 
been running this Army like a fra- 
ternity club. And who you gonna 
blame? Not the Big Brass this time; 
blame the people. Blame the Con- 
gressmen who write letters of pro- 
test every time a sergeant bawls out 
a recruit in Basic. Blame the moth- 
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ers who yell, ‘Don’t you dare talk 
so mean to my son...” Well, a lot 
of those mothers aren’t yelling any- 
more—they’re bawling. Their sons 
are dead. Their sons who never 
learned a damn thing about stay- 
ing alive in combat, their sons who 
goofed off under a shade tree when 
they should have been firing guns, 
throwing grenades, tearing a ma- 
chine gun apart. 

“If we're gonna win any wars, 
we've got to give this Army back 
to the sergeants and give them the 
full authority that goes with those 
rockers on their arms. The more 
discipline you’ve got, the more men 
will come back alive.” 

There was a long stretch of quiet 
before the sergeant added, “Say, do 
me a favor, will ya? Keep my name 
out of this. I’m gonna be in this 
Army for awhile yet .. .” 


You cross the river in small rubber 
boats late at night feeling wonderfully 
thankful that you’re in a reserve bat- 
talion coming up late and nobody is 
going to get killed crossing this part 
of the river now because the other 
battalions have secured the high 
ground on the other side and the 
enemy doesn’t have any more direct 
observation on the river. But then 
you stop feeling thankful because it’s 
raining like hell and every part of you 
is wet and you're going to have to 
sleep in the mud and you're going to 
have to dig your hole in it and you 
know that you're going to have to 
dig with your hands because the mud 
will stick to the shovel. And you know 
you're going to have a choiceg soon: 
dig a hole two feet deep and sweat 
out the incoming freight more than 
usual or dig it deeper so that the water 
seeps in and you're practically swim- 
ming but you've got better protection 
from shrapnel. 

You have a choice. 


HOW WE LEARNED TO STAY ALIVE IN COMBAT 


The young soldier wasn’t worried 
about giving his name (“They can’t 
bust me; I’m only a private”). In 
fact, he didn’t look worried about 
anything. Laughing eyes, a smooth 
face all framed in a big personality 
smile. He was Charlies Hart of 
Pennsboro, West Virginia, more re- 
cently with M Company of the 34th 
Regiment, 24th Division in Korea. 
This was his first war—he was 
only 20. 

“Know the first thing I learned 
up there? To stay alive, you need 
a deep grave. The deeper you dig 
that hole, the better your insurance 
company likes it. Then the only 
thing that can get you is a direct 
hit. Even when you're out of that 
hole, there’s always something, 
rocks or rubble or trees for cover. 
As long as you’re not like this one 
jerk who decided to stand up just 
to see what was going on. Why he 
was just asking for it. And he got 
it, too—right across the chest. 
Brother, that wasn’t combat; that 
was suicide. 

“Know something else that’s 
suicide? Being too friendly. I was 
assistant gunner with a 75mm re- 
coil crew. By the way, that 75mm 
is supposed to bust up tanks, but 
it just bounces off. Anyway, one 
of our tanks pulls out of a curve 
not too far from our gun position 
and the guys pile out and wave at 
us. So naturally we wave back. 
But as soon as they see us waving, 
they pile back in and start throw- 
ing tank fire at us. Turned out to 
be some infiltrating gooks who had 
captured one of our tanks. Boy, 
for a long time after that, our crew 
was real unfriendly to everybody.” 

The smiling young face was now 
serious. “Gee, you know why most 


of us joined the Army. None of 
us ever figured on fighting a war. 
It just seemed like a good deal. 


You know, join the Army and see 
the world and then come out and 
get a free education on the GI 
Bill. Well, we sure got a free edu- 
cation all right. . . .” 


The minesweeper is in front of the 
whole war. For the dogfaces walking 
not too close behind him, slowly, the 
minesweeper is one of the world’s 
wonderful people. The minesweeper 
walks with a heavy, dragged step, his 
shoulders hunched, his eyes staring at 
the ground, his arms slowly moving the 
vacuum-cleaner contraption from side 
to side. 

And when he hears the loud buzz- 
ing, he stops. And when he stops, the 
whole war waits a minute. First he 
double-checks the buzzing. Then he 
sits down and stares at the ground 
as if he were watching an ant fight. 
Finally he pokes a little with some- 
thing sharp and then digs with his 
hands, gently, very gently. 

But, usually, in war the dogface is 
his own mine detector. A guy on 
patrol can’t take a minesweeper with 
him. He takes his chances, strains his 
eyes looking at snow, grass, horse dung, 
looking for three prongs of disturbed 
earth. Because underneath the ground 
somewhere may be powdered picric 
acid waiting to get excited. Foot 
pressure in the wrong place and a 
complicated human being becomes 
hamburger meat. 


Gooks is the word. It’s the GI 
word for all Koreans, friends and 
enemies. This war started too soon 
for proper orientation and educa- 
tion. So now the frontline word is: 
if you want to stay alive, stay away 
from all gooks. 

“OK, so it tears your heart out 
sometimes to see all of them pour- 
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ing out on the road: old people, 
kids, pregnant women with babies 
on their backs, people too sick to 
move, people dying. But listen to 
this,” said Corporal Robert Han- 
dal, “how do you think we feel 
when we see a woman who looks 
pregnant except that she’s got a 
small mortar strapped around her 
middle? Or another woman with 
a walkie talkie tied onto her thigh. 
They’ve been finding a helluva lot 
of that stuff ever since they started 
checking the people with mine- 
sweepers. So how can you trust 
anybody. When you’re digging in 
and you see a woman standing up 
on a nearby hill, maybe she’s just a 
woman, but maybe she’s spotting 
our position for a machine gun. 
We lost seven guys one day like 
that before we finally caught onto 
this gal. 

“But you know what made me 
sick—the way they used kids. I'll 
never forget that bunch of kids who 
came into our camp area. Nice 
looking kids about eight years old. 
Only it turned out they had hand 
grenades and before we knew it 
they had all sneaked down to our 
ammo dump and started throwing 
grenades. They blew up the ammo 
dump all right and they blew up 
some of our boys, but they blew 
themselves up, too. 

“Will you tell me something? 
What the hell kind of war is that?” 


The sniper’s finger presses the trig- 
ger and the bullet passes through the 
helmet, scalp, skull, small blood ves- 
sels, membrane, into the soft spongi- 
ness of the brain substance in the 
occipital lobe of the cerebral hemis- 
phere. 

Then you're either paralyzed or 
you’re blind or you can’t smell any- 
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thing or your memory’s gone or you're 
only bleeding or you're dead. 

If a medic picks you up quick 
enough, there’s a surgeon who can 
pick out the bullet, tie up the blood 
vessels, cover up the hole in your 
head with a tantalum metal plate. 
Then, slowly, you learn things all over 
again, whether it’s talking, walking 
or smelling. 

But if the bullet ripped through 
your medulla region in the back of 
your head (about twice the size of 
your thumb) or if it tore through a 
big blood vessel in the brain—then 
you're dead, buddy. 

It all depends on how your head was 
curved when the bullet hit. 


“Now get this,” said Sergeant 
First Class Jesse Schaefer. ““Twen- 
ty-four straight months of combat 
with the 79th Division in the last 
war and not a scratch. Then two 
months in Korea and they ship me 
out on a stretcher. How about 
that?” 

He was mad because he wanted 
to be back in Korea with his best 
buddies. This was a Regular Army 
man and he looked it—thin and 
wiry and tough, even with his 
glasses. The men in his platoon 
really meant it when they called 
him an old man: he was 30 years 
old. 

“Twenty guys in my platoon 
and the day I got hit there were 
only nine left. But if you wanna 
know something, that’s a damn 
good average for a platoon that’s 
attacking all the time. And my guys 
would have lasted even longer if 
we used the buddy system, like we 
did in Europe: stick a fresh re- 
placement in with an older guy 
until he catches on. But we never 
got any replacements and we didn’t 
have any older guys. 


Peed 





HOW WE LEARNED TO STAY ALIVE IN COMBAT 


“Now get this picture. We're 
climbing a hill and the gooks start 
lobbing grenades from the other 
side. Now the only thing to do 
then is for us to get to the top of 
that hill and throw down a base of 
fire. The quicker we do that, the 
fewer casualties we get and the 
faster those gooks get the hell out. 
So what do our boys do? They 
dig in. Honest, I’m not kidding 
you. And while they're digging, 
the grenades keep rolling down, 
blowing them up a few at a time. 
We can’t throw our grenades be- 
cause our fuses are too long and 
the gooks just throw them back at 
us. 

“Now that wasn’t a matter of 
guts. Sure our boys were scared. 
Everybody’s scared in war. But it 
was just a matter of training. They 
never learned what to do and 
why. I remember back in the 


States in Basic, I had one eight- 
ball in my outfit who was always 
goofing off. Well, we were both in 
the same hospital and so he hunts 
me up and you know what he 


says? ‘Sergeant’ he says, ‘I hate 
your guts and I always will, but 
I’m sorry for one thing—that I 
didn’t listen to you... .’” 


It had been a long day. All day 
and ail night with the same old C 
rations to eat, sleeping in your clothes 
as usual, a single blanket maybe to 
cut off the night wind. Just some 
sniper fire and a few isolated ma- 
chine guns to wipe out. Nothing much. 

Two buddies stretched out together 
off the road: 

“You know, Willie, I’m scared. I’m 
so goddam scared. .. .” 

“Are you nuts? The way we're 
going now, the whole thing will blow 
over soon. Then you can go back to 
your wife and make babies and tell 


all your kids what a wonderful hero 
you were.” 

“That's what I’m scared about 
Willie. It’s almost over and I’m almost 
home and I’m scared that maybe just 
a lucky shot will get me. And I don’t 
want to die now, Willie, not when 
it’s almost over. I don’t want to die 
now. Do you know what I mean?” 

“TI know what you mean... .” 


If you closed your eyes and lis- 
tened to the words—not the voices, 
but the words—you heard bitter, 
tough old men talking about war 
and death. But with your eyes 
open, you saw faces so young they 
belonged in an ice cream parlor. 
These were kids who could never be 
kids again. These were some of 
the Marines who had fought their 
way out of the now-famous Korean 
Trap. Three Privates First Class, 
aged 20, 21 and 22—Jack Vittorio 
of Brooklyn, Chuck Quinn of Ro- 
chester and Herbert Menges of Mil- 
waukee. The oldest man there— 
with a huge handlebar mustache 
to prove it—was Corporal Donald 
Breese of Stamford, Connecticut. 
He was 25. 

“Tell him what saved our lives,” 
said Menges. “Go ahead, tell him.” 

They looked at each other, all 
of them grinning, and finally Vit- 
torio spoke up: “Charms,” he said. 
“Charms and Lifesavers.” 

Then they all laughed. “He 
thinks we’re kidding,” said Quinn. 

They weren’t kidding. At 25 
below zero, their cans of food froze 
(“Gee, you’d think we could in- 
vent some special kinds of cans to 
keep the chow from freezing . . 

And since they couldn’t light any 
fires, they lived on candy. 

“T'll tell you one way we used 
to warm the chow,” said Vittorio. 
“Put a can between your legs, 
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right in your crotch, for a couple 
hours. That did it.” 

Again the young laugh. “He 
still thinks we’re kidding.’ 

It took 85 per cent of their ener- 
gy just to keep warm. If they tried 
melting snow—as soon as they got 
a cupful of water, it froze again. 
So they ate the snow. They even 
drank the shaving lotion. (“Tasted 
pretty lousy but at least it warmed 
you up some.”) They used para- 
chutes from the food drops to 
camouflage their clothing and cov- 
er their faces and mouths. It was 
so cold it even froze a man’s wound, 
stopped the bleeding so all you 
had to do was slap on a bandage 
until you got to the aid station. 
The mittens were warm enough but 
useless when you had to fire a 
gun, because they were so bulky. 

“But the worst thing of all were 
those damn shoepacs,” said the 
handlebar mustache. “They make 
your feet sweat like hell and as 
soon as you stop walking all that 
sweat freezes into a nice thick 
layer of ice and before you know 
it, your feet are swollen and bleed- 
ing. Some of the boys who took 
them off, couldn’t put them on 
again.” 

The cold froze the weapons, too. 
Four out of 10 flares were unwork- 
able. And even the effective 3.5 
rockets became unusable because 
the cold made the back blast so 
sharp that it covered the soldier’s 
face with burns. But they had to 
fire all their weapons every few 
hours just to keep them warm, 
even if it meant giving away their 
position. When they ran out of 
oil, they used vaseline on their 
guns, then insect repellant. Still, 
they were always having to hack 
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the i ice off their guns. 

we had 
killed a rg ey pf? saved a 
lot of guys,” said Menges. “It was 
warm enough, but you could never 
put your head inside it because 
your breath formed a lot of ice, 
and you couldn’t have your head 
near the zipper because your breath 
froze it. Anybody with a .45 kept 
it real handy in there and a lot of 
guys never woke b. in the morning 
because they pulled their zipper 
all the way up. With the Chinese 
always trying to infiltrate all the 
time, that was suicide. I remember 
those two Chinese dragging away 
a sleeping bag with the guy still 
in it and butting the hell out of 
him with their rifles. That was the 
night all our weapons were frozen 
so we just had a butt battle, be- 
cause their weapons were frozen 
too. What a night that was!” 

“We were always expecting 
them,” said the corporal, “so a lot 
of the boys started the habit of 
pulling the pins out of their gre- 
nades and parking each one in a 
small hole just in front of his fox- 
hole, making damn sure to put it 
down with its handle compressed 
so it would’t blow up. Then when 
the Chinese tried to infiltrate, our 
boys wouldn’t have to waste time 
pulling pins. Of course it was a 
little tricky and you had to re- 
member to put the pins back in the 
unused grenades the next morning. 
But it worked fine.” 

“There was some else we 
did,” said Quinn. “Say the Chi- 
nese were on the other side of a 
hill; well, instead of throwing over 
a grenade, we’d throw over a rock 
that looked like one. Then we'd 
listen sharp to hear which way 





HOW WE LEARNED TO STAY ALIVE IN COMBAT 


they were running and we'd pile 
in a lot of grenades and catch them 
on the move.” 

“If you listened sharp, an could 
also hear them telegra their 
grenades,” said M Pe they 
used to tap them on their r helmets 
just before they threw them. So 
you knew when to duck. And you 
had to because they threw four or 
five at a time, the Japanese type 
concussion grenades. Each man 
carried a belt of 50. I remember 
the time they threw one over at 
us and one of our boys threw it 
back and they threw it back again, 
like it was a baseball game. Gee, 
that cold made a lot of duds.” 

The Chinese had a few tricks of 
their own. They tied tight ban- 
dages around their pressure points 
on their arms and legs so that if 
they got hit, they were already 
wearing tourniquets to stop the 
blood. (“You had to hit them in 
the head sometimes to stop them. 
A carbine wouldn’t do it, but an 
M1 sure stopped them.”) They 
also seemed to have quite a few 
men who imitated English well 
enough to pretend to be a pone 
Marine yelling, “Corpsman.” Then 
when the first aid man came, they 
cut him down. And whenever 
they'd banzai a Marine position, 


EX-ORDERLY, EX-VALET 


they usually yelled, “Marines, to- 
night you die... .” 


That was their story. It was 
dark when I left the hospital: and 
some of the wounded were already 
asleep with their dreams—or their 
nightmares. But they were here, 
they were alive. For most of them, 
the war was over. And I remem- 
bered a sergeant I had talked to 
about death in the last war. He 
knew all about it. He was with a 
Graves Registration outfit, and I'll 
never forget what he said: 

“Sure there were lots of bodies 
we never identified. You know 
what a direct hit by a shell does 
to a guy. Or a mine. Or a solid 
hit with a grenade even. And they 
all stink. There’s only one stink and 
that’s it. You never get used to it 
either. As long as you live, you 
never get used to it. And after a 
while, the stink gets in your clothes 
and you can taste it in your mouth. 
If you think about it too much, you 
go Section Eight. 

“You know what I think? I 
think maybe if every civilian in 
the world could smell the stink of 
death for an hour or even 10 min- 
utes, then I think we wouldn’t 
have any more wars. What do Da 
think?” 





@ A YOUNG VETERAN met his old army colonel for whom he had served as 
orderly during the last war. The colonel, now retired, prevailed upon 
the youth to take the job as his personal valet. “You'll have the same 
duties as you had in the army,” the colonel told him. “You can begin by 
waking me tomorrow morning at eight o'clock.” 

At eight the next morning the ex-orderly, now-valet, dashed into the 
boss's bedroom, shook him violently until he was awake, then leaned over 
and spanked the colonel’s wife, snapping: “Okay, baby! It’s back to the 


village for you!” 


—CplL Howard N. Suyder 














You Must 


Have Been 
a Beautiful 


Baby 
















Judy Garland, age 1, struck this pose for the photographers. She's still at it. 






Jane Powell aged 3, ae 3 Powell ae 


® HERE'S PROOF positive that ac- 
tresses are born, not made. Even 
when your favorite star was saying 
“da,” she had that twinkle in the 
eye, or that sultry stare, that made 
her what she is today. After a good 
deal of digging in the family al- 
bums we’ve come up with this ar- 
ray of glamour girls, then and now. 
We’ve always suspected that our 
own favorite movie star was once 
an innocent babe. We didn’t know 
that she hasn’t changed a bit, over 
the years, not one little bit. 











Julia Turner, now known as Lana. 
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Myrna Loy still has the upturned nose. Janet Leigh aged 1; Leigh aged 19. 
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® YOUR GLANDs determine, to some 
degree, the kind of teeth you have 
and, in part, how soon they'll fall 
out, as well as the color and spars- 
ity of your hair and whether you’re 
to be shaped like a blimp or a 
_beanpole. 

Your glands affect your person- 
ality, your talents, mechanical skill 
and potential leadership. They in- 
fluence your taste in liquor, clothes, 
colors, literature, music, art and 
the opposite sex. They help you 
choose between Eddie Condon and 
Wagnerian opera; Salvador Dali 
and Grandma Moses. They guide 
you in picking your friends and 
your mate. If you’ve done unwise- 
ly in either, they unerringly set up 
adverse chemical reactions which 
warn you to drop them or suffer 
the consequences. 

Your glands have a lot to do 
with the career you choose, and 
determine why you may or may 
not ever get ulcers—low thyroid 
types rarely do—and may explain 
why you are allergic to eggs, cot- 
tonseed oil, cocker spaniels, 
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YOU AND YOUR GLANDS! 


PAUL D. GREEN 





publicans or people by the name 
of Smythe-Smythe. They may be 
the underlying cause for your high 
or low blood pressure, and even 
contribute to your pet phobias, like 
fear of height, water or moving 
trains. 

Why can one person quaff a 
pitcher of dry martinis without do- 
ing a Silly Symphony, while an- 
other imitates a whirling dervish 
after just whiffing the olive from 
one? Or why, on a December duck 
shoot, do you shiver like a soaked 
spaniel while your partner per- 
spires like a ship’s stoker? Or why 
do you break out in bumps when 
a mosquito bites you while another 
person is scarcely bothered? And 
why does the odor of verbena, 
emanating from a sultry siren, 
give one man St. Vitus’ dance 
while it transforms Casper Milque- 
toast into a dashing Don Juan? 

According to Dr. Roger J. Wil- 
liams, Director of the Biochemical 
Institute, University of Texas, you 


can blame it on your glands again. 
These quixotic reactions, too, are 


They affect the way you look, act, think, see, hear 





and vote. They can kill you, or make a genius 





of you. The exclusive Pageant charts on the following pages 





show what you should know about these vital organs. 





caused by the hundreds of glands 
which supply the hormones, or 
chemicals, which transform food, 
drugs, vitamins and other sub- 
stances entering your body into 
energy, fat, chemicals, body cells, 
waste—or allergies. 

It is called metabolism, and 
it is the actual process of living. 
It is the combination of the whims 
of your glands, your metabolism, 
that makes you different from 
everyone else in the world. Your 
metabolic pattern is like a finger- 
print, which explains why a blood- 
hound can track you down: you 
have your own individual body 
odor that the animal’s supersensi- 
tive nose can recognize. 

The major endocrine glands pro- 
duce some 20 known hormones: 
the chemical composition of most 
of which have been determined, 
enabling chemical laboratories to 
produce them synthetically. But 
they also produce a lot of un- 
known and unsuspected hormones. 
Many medical men engaged in re- 
search to find causes, methods of 


prevention and cures of such dis- 
eases as cancer, poliomyelitis, and 
even the common cold, believe 
that disease could virtually be 
wiped out, and our life spans ex- 
tended, if we could track down 
every hormone in the system, de- 
termine the function and effects 
of each, produce them syntheti- 
cally, and inject them into humans 
in quantities needed to bring their 
chemical plants to normal. 


On the next six pages is Pageant’s 
gland chart and metabolism guide, 
the first complete compilation of its 
kind. It shows the myriad ways 
your life is affected by metabolism, 
and how the glands are responsible. 
You will also find a description of 
the four most important major glands 
and two minor ones, what their 
function is, what can go wrong with 
them and what medical science has 
learned about correcting nature's 
mistakes. 














YOU AND YOUR GLANDS! 


ALLERGIES 


Over 15 per cent of the 
population of the U. S. 
suffers from allergies. This 
inherited tendency is due 
to the peculiar glandular 
make-ups of sufferers. No 
two people react exactly 
alike even to thé same 
substances to which they 
are allergic. They may 
either sneeze, retch or 
have hives. And the ex- 
tent of seizures varies 
greatly. For example, some 
people who are shengie to 
eggs suffer only if they 
eat them several days in a 
row. Yet other sufferers 
become violently ill if they 
merely kiss a person who 
has just eaten eggs. 


Your glands determine 
why some people can be 
satisfied with only a half 
cube of sugar in their cof- 
fee, while others need 
three. Dr. A. F. Blakeslee 
of the Carnegie Institute 
found that saccharine 
seemed 2,000 times sweeter 
than sugar to some le, 
and only $2 times for oth- 
ers. Quinine was 256 times 
as bitter as cascara to 
some, only half as bitter 
to others. Thus, a person 
with extraordinarily sensi- 
tive taste buds might very 
well become a tea-taster or 
a chef—an indication of 
how your metabolism 
might affect your career. 


POUCH 
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You even have a chemical 
reaction to feeling physi- 
cal things. This explains 
why some people may 
cringe at the feel of a 
toad, while another 

son can wrap a python 
around his body without 
shuddering. Chemical re- 
actions also account for 
the way a piece of chalk 
scraping over a black- 
board gives some —— 
the willies. And why, o 
some people woclen un- 
dershirts produce a violent 
rash, while others throw 
a conniption when a cat 
rubs against their legs. 





DISEASE 


The fact that we all have different 
metabolic ‘patterns explains why we 
react differently to disease. A high per- 
centage of children, for example, are 
not susceptible to scarlet fever, due to 
an inherited metabolic difference. Inex- 
plicably, Negro children ‘are virtually 
immune. Glandular conditions prob- 
ably determine whether or not you are 
susceptible to diphtheria, infantile pa- 
ralysis, tuberculosis and even cancer, 
according to Dr. Williams. Such rare 
ailments as diabetes, sickle-cell anemia, 
Se anemia, hemophilia and epi- 
epsy are all related to metabolism, also. 
All of these diseases are due to your 
body’s inability to overcome, with 
manufactured chemicals or antibodies, 
the germs, viruses or other infecting 
agents causing them. 








DRUGS 


Caffeine in coffee may keep some people 
awake, yet have no effect on others. 
This points up one perplexing problem 
faced by medical men—the variance 
among people of reactions to drugs. 
One person, for example, needs only 
one barbiturate to sleep, while another 
requires a handful. Benzedrine, the 
counteractant to barbiturates, relieves 
fatigue, sharpens the senses and dulls 
the appetite for most of us, but it can 
have the opposite or no effect on some 
le. 

The effects of the so-called wonder 
drugs, the sulfas and penicillin, as well 
as the cold-battling antihistamines, are 
frequently nullified by the peculiar 
metabolic reactions of people taking 
them. 





Your peripheral field of 
vision, whether you are 
near- or far-sighted, your 
color sensitivity and other 
visual circumstances may 
be explained largely by 
your metabolic setup.Good 
night vision, for instance, 
has been traced to the 
presence in the system of 
more than normal amounts 
of carotene, or vitamin A, 
found in butter, broccoli, 
carrots and fish. 


WEIGHT AND SHAPI 


iN 


Glandular disturbances can 
upset the processes where- 
by the body assimilates 
food and liquids and turn 
them: into reserve fat, even 
to the extent of determin- 
ing where the excess fat 
will pile up and in what 
degree. In most cases of 
overweight, a simple ad- 
justment of diet will cor- 
rect the condition, but in 
extreme cases a glandular 
adjustment is essential. 


(RIMINAI 
TEL NDENCILS 
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Two years ago completely 
independent scientists ar- 
riv at somewhat the 
same theory, associating 
the pituitary gland with 
criminal behavior and per- 
sonality aberrations. From 
this research developed 
the radical pre-frontal 
lobotomy operation in 
which one section of the 
pituitary was operated on. 
Patients so treated shed 
their criminal inclina- 
tions. In many cases, how- 
ever, the results proved to 
be only temporary, as the 
pituitary regained control. 


~ 





ALCOHOL 


aa, 


Research among 2,000 alcoholic patients 
by Dr. James J. Smith, alcoholism re- 
search director of New York University 
—Bellevue Medical Center in New York, 
recently indicated that the disease came 
from improper stimulation of the adre- 
nal and sex glands, which, in turn, are 
activated by the pituitary. Thus, Dr. 
Smith says, the pituitary is the real cul- 
prit. It produces insufficient hormones 
of the type that stimulates the adre- 
nals and sex glands, and the patient 
feels ill at ease and craves alcohol to 
relieve the uneasiness. In other ex- 
periments a capsule of Vitamin B' 
(thiamin), taken before drinking, re- 
duced the effect of alcohol in the 
system, while a capsule taken after be- 
coming inebriated brought about an 
early recovery. This is explained by the 
fact that alcohol burns up this chemical 
in the body, producing a vitamin defi- 
ciency. 


—_ 
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INSANITY 
jong. 

1 — 
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Scientists studying the relationship be- 
tween glandular structure and schizo- 
“emo ge have found that they have 

n able to relieve anxiety in patients 
with treatments of barbiturates, carbon 
dioxide and the oxidizing compound 
“Cytochrome C.” Dr. Hudson Hoagland 
of the Worcester Foundation for Ex- 
perimental Biology in Massachusetts, 
and his associate, Dr. Gregory Pincus, 
have determined that schizophrenics 
are different from normal people 
organically. They dosed normal persons 
and schizophrenics with quantities of 
ACTH, the adrenals hormone. In the 
former, the cortexes of the controls 
responded actively; those of schizo- 
phrenics remained quiet. The conclu- 
sion: something was wrong with the 
adrenal cortex in schizophrenics. Cor- 
rect the condition and you go a long 
way towards curing the disease. 

CONTINUED 








~ YOU AND YOUR GLANDS! 


The Pituitary: 

In center of head, at- 
tached by short stalk. In 
three parts—which vary in 
proportion among individ- 
uals, but together are 
about the size of a giant 
pea. 


FL NCTIONS 


Sets of r sexual 
life; Vdiects ots , in- 
a ability to 
see. tes water 
ance of body; has some 
influence on sugar. 


HORMONES 


ing those which activate 
pve ew adrenals, sex 
lands and pancreas. 
ost of its hormones are 
still unknown chemi- 





Situated in the neck. 


Best-known and simplest 


in operation of the en- 
docrines, has a far-reach- 
ing effect on your body 
and personality, since it 
affects the wee be of 
many body cells. Par- 
ticularly, the quantity of 
the hormone it secretes 
determines the basal me- 
tabolism or rate of 
metabolism. Affects the 
five senses and nervous 
system. 


Only one . known hor- 
mone, thyroxin, is se- 
creted, and its chemical 
composition has been 
duplicated. Accordingly, 
thyroid therapy is an 
accomplished fact and 
much can be done to 
relieve abnormal condi- 
tions due to thyroid de- 
ficiencies or other dis- 
turbances. There may be 
other hormones secreted 
which are not known. 





vf 


The Parathyroids: 
Minute glands, in pairs on 
either side of two lobes 
of thyroid, which, in turn, 
are on either side of the 
windpipe and connected 
by an isthmus. 





Controls to a great de- 
gree utilization in body 
of calcium, and to a les- 
ser degree affects metab- 
olism of phosphorus, a 
substance commonly 
found in fish. Pituitary 
gland, however, also has 
some ing on nutri- 
tion of of these 
substances. 





Parathormone, which 
has been reproduced syn- 
thetically, is controlled 
by these glands. 





LEFLCTS 


Unlike produci 
may be normal in some 
Body: 

Deficiency of growth hormones sometimes results in dwarf- 
ism; overactive growth hormones, giantism. If tumorous 
or otherwise affected, may cause unsightly pi tation 
on the skin, superfluous hair. If deficient in Vitamin B, 
reduces sexual If hormones stimulating sex 
glands are overactive, sexual precociousness and aberra- 
tions, as well as physical characteristics of the opposite 
sex, may result. 

Personality: 

Deficiency usually results in quiet, inert ity. May 
make individual emoti y unstable and hysterical. 
Severe disturbances may lead to criminal tendencies and 
to schizophrenia. 

Mentality: 

Malfunctioning causes low mentality, accompanied by 
poor speech, inability to memorize, forgetfulness, lack of 
concentration, poor reasoning. 


only one hormone, pituitary 
ones, not normal in others. 


Supplying short-suited 
hormones in diet, 
through vitamins or in- 
jection, particularly 
itamin B*. Pre-frontal 
y Operation on 
fore part of pituitary has 
had results in changing 
criminal to normal per- 
sonality. Removal of 
growths may restore nor- 
mality and cause un- 
sightly pigmentation, ex- 
cess hak, other physical 
disturbances, such as hy- 
pertrophy, to disappear. 
(Treatment and results 
depend greatly on diag- 
nosis and condition of 
other glands, and possi- 
bly psychiatric treat- 
ment.) 





Body: 
Seat cnmalaeaity known condition is goiter, due to lack of 
iodine in water or food consumed by individual and 
necessary for the thyroid function. Extreme deficiency 
may turn a child into a dwarfed idiot. 

my hyroid lly sl 
A cient in thyroid is usua jow-moving, pre- 
cise, sluggish, good-natured, ievthiehion. better Selkewer 
than leader. A person over endowed with thyroid hor- 
mone may be tic, kinetic, fast thinking, irritable; 
type that does things; best salesman, political leaders. In 
extreme cases, however, individuals suffer from delusions 
and hallucinations of hearing, sight, smell and taste. 
Mentality: 
Quantity of thyroid secreted in an adult may determine 
whether a person is feeble-minded. Cases of dementia 
praecox have been traced to thyroid deficiency; have been 
cured by administration of thyroid hormone. 


Normally, supplying 
needed thyroxin hor- 
mone larly relieves 
most itions; steps up 
metabolism; energizes 
individual. Occasionally, 
however, Operation to 
remove tumor or cyst is 
called for. 





Body: 

Sevens deficiency causes tetany, which often leads to death. 
Less severe deficiency may cause kidney stones, which are 
actually calcium deposits. Sometimes causes middle ear 
to be clogged up, requiring fenestration operation. 
Personality: 

Lack of concentration; irritability; restlessness, fidgeting; 
tapping feet; tantrums, particularly among children. 
Mentality: 

Lazy mentally, in degrees down to dullard, but not 
moronic. 





Generally, supplying 
parathormone is suffi- 
cient, but frequently it 
is necessary to check pi- 
tuitary for a disturbance 
which may cause an over- 
active parathyroid. 


CONTINUED 
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GLAND 


The Pituitary: 

In center of head, at- 
tached by short stalk. In 
three parts—which vary in 
proportion individ- 
uals, but together are 
about the size of a giant 


pea. 


FLNCTIONS 


Sets pace of your sexual 
life; affects th, in- 
telli ability to 
soc. Regulates weter‘oal 
ance of body; has some 
influence on sugar. 


HORMONES 


Produces many impor- 
tant hormones, includ- 
ing those which activate 
the thyroid, adrenals, sex 
lands and pancreas. 
ost of its hormones are 
still unknown chemi- 
cally. Is also affected by 
activity of other 
particularly thyroid. Is 
considered the most im- 
portant gland. 





Situated in the neck. 


Best-known and simplest 
in operation of the en- 
docrines, has a far-reach- 
ing effect on your body 
and personality, since it 
affects the metabolism of 
many body cells. Par- 
ticularly, the quantity of 
the hormone it secretes 
determines the basal me- 
tabolism or rate of 
metabolism. Affects the 
five senses and nervous 
system. 


Only one . known hor- 
mone, thyroxin, is se- 
creted, and its chemical 
composition has been 
duplicated. Accordingly, 
thyroid therapy is an 
accomplished fact and 
much can be done to 
relieve abnormal condi- 
tions due to thyroid de- 
ficiencies or other dis- 
turbances. There may be 
other hormones secreted 
which are not known. 





The Parathyroids: 
Minute , in pairs on 
either side of two lobes 
of thyroid, which, in turn, 
are on either side of the 
windpipe and connected 
by an isthmus. 





Controls to a great de- 
gree utilization in body 
of calcium, and to a les- 
ser degree affects metab- 
olism of phosphorus, a 
substance commonly 
found in fish. Pituitary 
gland, however, also has 
some — on nutri- 
tion of of these 
substances. 





Parathormone, which 
has been reproduced syn- 
thetically, is controlled 
by these glands. 





LEFECTS 


Unlike glands produci 
may be normal in some 
Body: 

Deficiency of growth hormones sometimes results in dwarf- 
ism; overactive growth hormones, giantism. If tumorous 
or otherwise affected, may cause unsightly pigmentation 
on the skin, superfluous hair. If deficient in Vitamin B, 
reduces sexual potency. If hormones stimulating sex 
glands are overactive, sexual precociousness and aberra- 
tions, as well as physical characteristics of the opposite 
sex, may result. 

Personality: 

Deficiency usually results in -_ inert personality. May 
make individual emotionally unstable and hysterical. 
Severe disturbances may lead to criminal tendencies and 
to schizophrenia. 

Mentality: 

Malfunctioning causes low mentality, accompanied by 
poor speech, inability to memorize, forgetfulness, lack of 
concentration, poor reasoning. 


only one hormone, pituitary 
rmones, not normal in others. 


TREATMENT 


Supplying short-suited 
hormones in diet, 
through vitamins or in- 
jection, particularly 

itamin B*. Pre-frontal 
lobotomy operation on 
fore part of pituitary has 
had results in changing 
criminal to normal per- 
sonality. Removal of 
growths may restore nor- 
mality and cause un- 
sightly pigmentation, ex- 
cess hair, other physical 
disturbances, a as hy- 
pertrophy, to disappear. 
(Treatment and results 
depend greatly on diag- 
nosis and condition of 
other glands, and possi- 
bly psychiatric treat- 
ment.) 





Body: 

est eomaneniy known condition is goiter, due to lack of 
iodine in water or food consumed by individual and 
necessary for the thyroid function. Extreme deficiency 
may turn a child into a dwarfed idiot. 

Personality: 

A person deficient in thyroid is usually slow-moving, pre- 
cise, sluggish, good-natured, slow-thinking, better follower 
than leader. A person over endowed with thyroid hor- 
mone may be energetic, kinetic, fast thinking, irritable; 
type that does things; best salesman, political leaders. In 
extreme cases, however, individuals suffer from delusions 
and hallucinations of hearing, sight, smell and taste. 
Mentality: 

Quantity of thyroid secreted in an adult may determine 
whether a is feeble-minded. Cases of dementia 
praecox have been traced to thyroid deficiency; have been 
cured by administration of thyroid hormone. 


Normally, supplying 
needed thyroxin hor- 
mone larly relieves 
most conditions; steps up 
metabolism; energizes 
individual. Occasionally, 
however, Operation to 
remove tumor or cyst is 
called for. 





Body: 

Some deficiency causes tetany, which often leads to death. 
Less severe deficiency may cause kidney stones, which are 
actually calcium deposits. Sometimes causes middle ear 
to be clogged up, requiring fenestration operation. 
Personality: 

Lack of concentration; irritability; restlessness, fidgeting; 
tapping feet; tantrums, particularly among children. 
Mentality: 

Lazy mentally, in degrees down to dullard, but not 
moronic. 





Generally, supplying 
parathormone is suffi- 
cient, but frequently it 
is necessary to check pi- 
tuitary for a disturbance 
which may cause an over- 
active parathyroid. 


CONTINUED 





YOU AND YOUR GLANDS! 


A pair of tiny glands ly- 
ing at upper tip of each 
kidney. Considered as part 


of adrenals is adrenals 


cortex, or covering, which 
has hormones of its own. 
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Medullary portion re- 
leases adrenalin when 
body is involved in an 
emergency like fear or 
anger; causes heart to 
pump more forcefully, 
sending fuel and oxygen 
to tissues; sugar is re- 
leased into blodd to 
nourish the tissues; air 
passages to lungs dilate 
to allow freer breathing; 
coagulation time of blood 
is greatly decreased; 
stomach and intestinal 
contractions cease. 


HORMONES 


Adrenal medulla (on 
kidneys): adrenalin. 
Adrenal cortex (cover- 
ing): corticosterone, and 
others. 
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The Pancreas: 
Situated in intestinal re- 
gion. 


Part of digestive system; 
but most important is 
its production of insulin, 
which is necessary to life 
itself. Insulin into 
the blood pred geomet mre 
the burning of sugar as 
fuel. 


Insulin. 





Male: testes 
Female: ovaries 





Provide wherewithal for 
the reproduction process; 
influences physical char- 
acteristics by which the 
sexes are normally iden- 
tified such as husky 
voices in men, high- 
pitched in women. Their 
working is complicated 
by strong influence of 
hormones from pituitary 
and adrenals. 





Testes: testosterone, 
adrosterone, others. 
Ovaries: estradiol, estri- 
ol, estrone, others. 

Note: Sex hormones are 
also secreted in pitui- 
tary and adrenals. 








Other important glands, but not important enough for a breakdown 
such as the above, are the thymus; the pineal body; and the intestinal 
mucosa. There are also other important hormones originating from 
unknown sources which have considerable effect on the emotions and 
personality. The best known of these is sympathin which has a stimulat- 
ing action akin to adrenalin, and which has not as yet been broken 
down chemically for synthesization. 











EFFECTS 


Body: 

Diame or absence of adrenals cortex causes Addison’s 
disease, which brings anemia, languor, tiredness, aching, 
inability to digest food, and skin changes. Poor blood 
circulation; cold sensitivity; strain on the heart if kept 
overactive; insomnia; indigestion. 

Personality: 

An. adrenal disorder can cause a nm to be morose, self- 
conscious, unhappy and inhibited. Inability of adrenals 
to supply adrenalin in emergency means person will not 
react fast enough; is placid; may have little interest in 
life; phlegmatic. 

Mentality: 

Recent experiments indicate some relationship between 
schizophrenia and inactive or affected ‘adrenals cortex. 


TREATMENT 


Injection of adrenalin, 
which is made syn- 
thetically, is a common 
treatment to stir the 
heart to action, some- 
times restoring life a few 
minutes after a person 
is “dead.” Stimulation of 
the adrenals cortex indi- 
cates ible treatment 
of schizophrenia. 





Body: 
A deficiency of insulin results in diabetes. 
Personali 


ty: 
Forces nn into easy pursuits; possibly becomes lazy; 
lacking leadership and spark. 


Mentality: 
Sluggish mentality, leading to a sedentary life. 


Injection of insulin into 
bloodstream, to counter- 
act sugar. Diet involving 
little or no sugar. Rest 
and relaxation. 





Body: 

When gonads do not function properly, the individual 
loses some of the characteristics of his or her own sex 
and may acquire those of the opposite sex. Normally, 
70% of male hormones are also secreted by women; 
and 40% of female hormones are secreted by men. When 
this balance is upset, by’ whatever percentage, physical 
changes are noticeable, leading to physical abnormalities 
which may result in homosexuality. Because of the over- 
lap of sex hormones, many males and females may have 
one or two characteristics of opposite sex and still be 
absolutely normal sexually. 

Personality: 

Traits of opposite sex: men become sensitive; talkative; 
highly emotional; given to hysterical outbursts; moodi- 
ness; fond of the arts. Women become less emotional; 
uncommunicative; and develop an unusually high degree 
of mathematical ability. 

Mentality: 

A higher degree of mentality; quick-wittedness; high 
power.of concentration and analytical ability; creativeness; 
frequently go along with sexual aberrations. But this is 
far from universal: many homosexuals are uncouth, un- 
cultured, unlettered morons. 





supplying vitamins, par- 


ticularly B and E, has 
had some effect on im- 
— sexual ability, 
ut subject has vast psy- 
chiatric implication, too, 
and is mixed up with 
disorders of other glands. 
According to psychia- 
trist Dr. Richard H. 
Hoffman, homosexuality 
is primarily glandular 
disturbance. Testoster- 
one, male hormone, 
helps men, and estro- 
genic substances women, 
to return to normal; 
psychiatric treatment 
usually needed to erase 
basic cause. 











“T’'ll lick any man in the world . . .” 


The Great John L. 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


Among the best of all the ring champions, Sullivan stands alone 


@ THE TIME was 75 years ago, the 
town was Boston, the scene was the 
Dudley Opera House. 

In those days “opera” was a 
loose term when applied to empo- 
riums of entertainment, so it comes 
as no surprise that on the night in 
question the featured entertainer 
was not a vocalist but a pugilist, 
offering to fight anybody in the 
house. His name was Scannel and 
he was a brute of a fellow. It titil- 
lated! the crowd when one member 
of the audience actually rose to 
accept the challenge. 

The youngster (he was 19 years 
old) stepped to the stage, removed 
his jacket, rolled up his sleeves, 
and in a movement so fast that few 
in the audience saw it, hit Scannel 
once. The blow sent Scannel over 
the ropes and into the orchestra 
pit, and there he stayed. The 
youngster rolled down his sleeves, 
put on his coat, walked out of the 
auditorium to the hysterical cheers 
of the multitude. The fistic career 
of John L. Sullivan had begun. 

The cheers lasted almost to the 
day he died, for “John L.” (few 


ever called him anything else) be- 
came the most popular pugilist the 
world ever has known. For 10 
years, 1882 to 1892, as heavyweight 
champion of the world, he dom- 
inated the sport as no man has 
done since or may ever do again. 
Competitors there were plenty but 
of competition there was little, for 
Sullivan was an unbeatable man 
and the public worshipped him for 
it. They loved every bit of him, 
even his impossible arrogance, his 
colossal self-confidence. 

The public admired the things 
John L. said, the way he said 
them. “I believe in having a little 
fight in most eyerything,” said 
John L., “except funerals.” “I 
never lost a pound worrying about 
anything. I guess my nerves are 
in my muscles.” They loved his 
speeches, for in that age of gold- 
plated oratory John L. was a 
mighty fine speechmaker. After 
every fight he would advance to 
the center of the ring, raise his 
hand for silence and in the voice 
of an auctioneer (for he also had 
muscles in his lungs) he would 
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blast a few kind words at the 
crowd. He wore an American flag 
to keep his pants up; he also wore 
one around his words. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he would say, “I am 
happy to be a heavyweight cham- 
pion who reflects glory on the Stars 
and Stripes, long may they wave. 
I offer to lick any man in the world, 
Marquis of Queensberry rules, 
$1,000 a side, winner take all. 
Thanking you one and all very 
kindly, I remain, yours very truly, 
John L. Sullivan.” 

There are and have been actors 
and actresses who have caused riots 
in the streets, but there was only 
one pug who could whip the pop- 
ulace to a frenzy every time he 
showed up. Only John L. had the 
gift, though he did everything in 
his power to dissipate it. He was 
a drunk, a braggart, a bully, but 
nothing he ever said or did was in 
contempt of court, as far as the 
faithful were concerned. A pop- 
ular melodrama of the time had 
this popular bit of dialogue in it: 

“Are you from Boston?” 

Ven © 

“Know any big folks there?” 

“Ton? 

“Know John L.?” 

Tos 

“Ever shake hands with him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let me shake the hand that 
shook the hand of John L. Sul- 
livan!” 

That speech always brought the 
house down, for it expressed a 
universal truth. Millions of people 
really felt that way—to touch the 
flesh that touched the flesh of 
John L. was to make contact with 
immortality. James J. Corbett, the 
man who eventually defeated John 
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L. for the championship, was to 
learn how deeply the feeling ran— 
even in reverse. All his life Corbett 
kept meeting people who would 
refuse to shake his hand—the hand 
that had beaten the great John L. 


Joun Lawrence SULLIVAN was 
born in Boston in 1858. His father 
was barely five feet tall and weighed 
125 pounds. His mother, however, 
was clos¢ to six feet tall and 
weighed 180 pounds. The son born 
of this Maggie-and-Jiggs union was 
as big as his father when he was 
10 years old and the same size as 
his mother when he was 16. He 
started out as a problem child (he 
was so strong he almost killed the 
neighbors’ children) and he grew 
up to be a plumber’s assistant. But 
he didn’t lke plumbing. The two 
things he liked were liquor and 
violence, and the night he knocked 
Scannel into the orchestra pit was 
the night he found himself, for the 
money he won was enough to 
finance a heroic binge. From then 
on his destiny was manifest. 

It took him five years to become 
heavyweight champion of the 
world. He did so in the accepted 
manner of the day—by offering to 
fight anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. There is no record of how 
many times he fought in those 
years, but he did destroy a suffi- 
cient number of opponents to come 
to the attention of Paddy Ryan, 
the then champion. They met in 
the year 1882 in Mississippi City, 
Ryan being the heavy favorite. 
Sullivan reduced him to a pulp in 
nine rounds, to the astonishment 
of everybody but Sullivan. 

While he was champion he liked 
to go on “picnics.” We call it 
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barnstorming to- 
day, or hitting the 
road. He and his 
entourage toured 
the country, offer- 
ing cash benefits to 
anybody who could 
last four rounds 
with him. At first 
he offered $50 to 
anybody who could 
do it. Many tried but none suc- 
ceeded. Wherever the Sullivan 
troupe camped there was always a 
local hero, usually the village 
blacksmith, who would try for the 
$50. He was borne to the ring 
on the shoulders of his hysterical 
neighbors; he always left on a 
stretcher. John L. had to raise the 
ante to $100, then $200, then $500, 
finally to $1,000, which was quite 
an inducement in those days. 

In his first year with the title 


John L. fought 59 times. In the 
next year he fought so often his 
friends got tired of counting. No- 
body knows how many times John 
L. fought in the prize ring in the 


10 years of his reign. The conserv- 
atives say 200 times but there are 
statisticians who say it must have 
been closer to 500, not counting 
barroom brawls. 

Joe Louis was heavyweight cham- 
pion for 12 years. In that time he 
fought 25 times. That is the mod- 
ern record, the greatest number of 
fights for a heavyweight champion 
since John L. Sullivan. 


WHENEVER JoHN L. fought he 
put up a splendiferous show. First 
and foremost, he was something to 
see. The most reliable description 
of him is the one penned by a con- 
temporary sportswriter, John B. 


McCormick. “He is not a tall 
man,” said McCormick, “being less 
than 5 feet 10 inches high, but 
he possesses a most powerful frame, 
and his ordinary weight when not 
trained is about 235 pounds. His 
face is rather spare of flesh, but 
his jaws are wonderfully square 
and resolute. His arms are not un- 
usually large for an athlete, but 
the muscles of his shoulders and 
back are phenomenal in_ their 
greatness.” 

His facial expressions were phe- 
nomenal too. When John L. en- 
tered a ring the first thing he did 
was to start scowling and sneering. 
He would thrust his jaw forward 
and he would frown and he would 
grunt. This was no act. A thou- 
sand times in his life he said that 
when he entered a ring he became 
possessed, his only thought was a 
murderous hatred of his opponent. 
On record is more than one case of 
brave men being led to the ring to 
face John L., taking one look, then 
turning and running for dear life. 

At the bell Sullivan would start 
clubbing his opponent with his left 
hand. He used his left, said “Pro- 
fessor” Mike Donovan, one of his 
victims, “as a blacksmith would 
use a sledge hammer to pound a 
piece of metal into shape.” When 
the iron was in shape John L. 
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would start hooking to the neck 
with his right. He considered the 
neck the most vulnerable part of 
a man’s anatomy. He never stopped 
swinging. “He fought like a man 
with a personal grievance.” He 
never tried to defend himself, never 
rolled with a punch or blocked one. 
That was sissy stuff. “Stand up 
and fight like a man!” was John 
L.’s battle cry. 

But a slugger who makes mince- 
meat of all the great stylists of his 
time must be something more than 
a slugging machine. It must be 
remembered that there were fine 
boxers in Sullivan’s day—men like 
Charlie Mitchell, the English cham- 
pion, and Professor Laflin, and 
Professor Michael Donovan (who 
gave boxing lessons to Teddy Roo- 
sevelt). Sullivan fought them all 
and made them all look like ama- 
teurs. Brute strength he had, 
Olympian gobs of it, but he also 
had sizzling speed, a marvelous 
sense of timing, and a great respect 
for the principles of leverage and 
balance, which he was constantly 
studying. He often hit his oppo- 
nents so hard that they didn’t mere- 
ly topple over—they did a back dive, 
their heads hitting the canvas be- 
fore their backsides did. 
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John L. was as indestructible as 
he was destructive. He fought pro- 
fessionally for 13 years, sometimes 
a dozen fights a week, the biggest 
and the best of them, and he never 
got a cauliflower ear, they never 
put a stitch in his face, and his 
nose was never broken. Only once 
did he suffer any injury in the 
ring. That was when he fought 
Peter Cardiff, the Peoria Giant. 
He hit the Giant on the head and 
broke his arm. He beat Cardiff 
with one arm. They set the arm 
after the fight but it did not heal 
properly and weeks later it had to 
be broken and re-set. Sullivan re- 
fused any anesthetic. He said he 
wanted to see how it was done. 

But the most fabulous thing 
about John L. was not his strength, 
or his popularity, or his invinci- 
bility. His true greatness lay in 
the way he trained. It consisted 
simply of consuming as much ale, 
bourbon and champagne, and 
smoking as many black cigars, as 
he could lay his hands on. 

He was proud of being heavy- 
weight champion, he was proud of 
being heavyweight drinking cham- 
pion, for he was certainly both. In 
that age when it was common for 
a man to have the capacity of a 
camel, there were none who could 
hold as much as John L. 

“Send me up some drinks every 
20 minutes,” he told a hotel clerk 
on one of his picnics. “When I 
want some food I'll kick a hole in 
the wall.” Food was important to 
him too. On an ordinary day he 
would eat as much as three hungry 
men, on extraordinary occasions he 
could eat for a platoon. (After a 
fight with a man named Flood, 
John L. sat down and ate 12 
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steaks.) But thirst always came 
before hunger with John L. and 
he slaked it with whole oceans of 
potables. John L. in the ring was 
ferocious enough, John L. drunk 
was monstrous. There is no rec- 
ord of his ever having killed a man 
in the ring or out, but he must 
have come closer to it in the saloons 
than he ever did in the ring. 

In the morning, sober again, he 
would be embarrassed and repen- 
tant. He would pay for all the 
damage done to the saloons, hand 
out 10-dollar bills to his bandaged 
victims, pray to God for forgive- 
ness, then go out and get drunk 
again. He was asked why he didn’t 
adhere to a stricter course of train- 
ing. His answer was very loud: 
“These fellows fall down when I 
just look at ’em! All the training 
I need is a shave and a shampoo.’ 
And he was absolutely right about 
that—for 10 years. 

In the year 1887 the champion 
of the world went to England. 
While he was there he d » Ca- 
roused, made many speeches, met 
the Prince of Wales, and fought a 
fight with the English champion, 
Charley Mitchell. It was their 
third meeting. The first time Sul- 
livan had Mitchell helpless on the 
ropes when the police stepped in 
and stopped the fight and it was 
consequently called a draw. The 
second time Sullivan showed up so 
drunk that, for the first and only 
time in his life, he couldn’t fight. 
This was to be the third and final 
time, and Sullivan was out for 
blood. He was so anxious for the 
showdown that he agreed to fight 
London rules, the no-holds-barred 
system in which a_ knockdown 
counted as a round. 


The fight lasted for three hours 
and 10 minutes. It went 39 rounds, 
for Sullivan knocked Mitchell down 
39 times. Mitchell took full ad- 
vantage of the falling-down rule; 
whenever the going got rough he’d 
collapse from one of Sullivan’s 
mean looks or he’d go down from 
a heavy scowl to the jaw. He would 
then be hauled happily (Mitchell 
never stopped smiling during the 
fight) to his corner to be massaged 
and sponged for 38 seconds while 
Sullivan went blind with rage and 
frustration — and fever. They 
fought in a cold, stinging rain. In 
the middle of the fight Sullivan 
developed a hoarse cough and 
chills. The daylight died down, the 
rain turned to snow and sleet, and 
then by mutual consent of the 
seconds, the fight was called a 
draw. Sullivan wept with rage. 
And Sullivan got sick. 

When he got sick, as when he 
got drunk, he went the whole hog. 
The big body gave way all at once, 
like a tree chopped down. When 
he got back.to the United States 
he Caen like a goner. Some say 
it was sheer exhaustion. John L. 
was confined to bed for several 
months and when he got up he was 
on crutches for six weeks. 

But six months later he fought 
Jake Kilrain for the championship. 

That is a fight you can find re- 
corded in song, story and the rec- 
ord books. Sullivan vs. Kilrain was 
perhaps the most celebrated of all 
the old fights under the London 
Prize Ring rules, and that is fitting 
because it was one of the last. The 
fight went 75 rounds. Sullivan 
knocked Kilrain down 48 times. 
Kilrain “threw” Sullivan 27 times. 
After the 75th round Kilrain’s 
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seconds—one of whom was Charley 
Mitchell—threw in the sponge, for 
Kilrain was a blinded, swollen, 
helpless wreck. John L. galloped 
over to his corner and offered to 
fight Charley Mitchell then and 
there. Mitchell declined. 

John L. was an actor too. For 
two years after the Kilrain fight 
he trod the boards in a play called 
“Honest Hearts and Willing 
Hands.” a fine broth of a play in 
which John L. fought scads of 
dirty foreign scum, jumped off 
cliffs, subdued whole armies, and 
made grand speeches after each 
death-defying scene. 

When he returned to the ring he 
found that a new group of con- 
tenders for the heavyweight crown 
had grown up. Sullivan said he’d 
fight the first one who could raise 
$1,000 as his end of the purse. James 
J. Corbett raised it. 

They fought under Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. Sullivan weighed 
212 and Corbett 180. Sullivan was 
33 years old and Corbett 26. There 
was a record crowd of 10,000 at the 
fight. The contestants wore five- 
ounce gloves in contrast to the two- 
ouncers Sullivan was accustomed 
to, and the ecight-ounce gloves of 
today. 

It was the fight of two centuries, 
that one and this one, because it 
marked (a) the end of an era, (b) 
the end of a hero, (c) the greatest 
upset in ring history. Sullivan, the 
unbeatable, the undamageable, the 
invincible, against dancing master 
Corbett, the gentleman’s gentle- 
man. Sullivan came out at the bell, 
pile-driving and hammering in the 
old invincible way, but for the first 
time in his life he couldn’t land a 
blow. He didn’t know it then, but 
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he was facing a new breed of 
fighter, a man who tried to avoid 
as many blows as possible. Perhaps 
Sullivan’s old blinding speed had 
finally gone, perhaps Corbett’ with 
his dancing, shifting, fancy-dan 
technique would have prevailed 
even with a younger Sullivan. In 
any case, at the end of 21 rounds 
Sullivan had punched himself out 
and had not landed a single solid 
blow. In the 21st round, blue from 
exhaustion, he sank to his knees in 
a corner. When he staggered to 
his feet he couldn’t even raise his 
hands. Corbett hit him twice. 

When Sullivan came to in his 
corner he went immediately to the 
center of the ring, raised his arm 
for silence, and made a speech. 
“All I can say is that I came to the 
ring once too often, and if I had 
to get licked I’m glad it was by 
an American. Yours truly, John L. 
Sullivan.” Then he lurched across 
the ring and fell on the ropes. 


THERE REMAINS only one more 
true climax in his life and it came 
10 nights after he had lost the 
championship. A benefit was ar- 
ranged for Sullivan (he had made 
a million dollars but he didn’t have 
a cent of it). The feature attrac- 
tion was a sparring match between 
Corbett and Sullivan. The new 
champion of the world was intro- 
duced. There was polite applause. 
Sullivan was introduced. The ap- 
plause was so loud and so long 
there was some fear that the rafters 
of the arena might be affected. 
Nothing could stop the hysterical 
screaming, thumping, shouting, so 
they prevailed on the old Gladiator 
himself to ask for silence. He 
stepped to the center of the ring. 
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He raised his hand. A speech!— 
John L. was going to make a 
speech! Instantly there was a si- 
lence so intense the 50-centers up 
in the peanut gallery could hear 
John L. breathing through his nose. 
John L. looked around. He opened 
his mouth to speak. For the first 
time in his life, words failed him. 
He could not speak. He burst into 
tears instead and wept like a child 
—or, if you will, like a man. And 
the thousands of spectators stood 
silently as he sobbed. 

But from high up in the peanut 
gallery the thin voice of an old man 
broke the spell. “God bless you 
John!” he shouted. Then there was 
pandemonium again. 

Corbett and Sullivan boxed a 
few polite rounds for the audience. 
After it was over Sullivan went out 
and got drunk. Corbett stayed up 
for one hour, drank a glass of milk. 

The new order had taken over. 


Sullivan never fought profes- 
sionally again. He did give a few 


exhibitions here and there. He 
acted again. He refereed at fights. 
He umpired at baseball games. He 
became a bookie once and he was 
several times a saloonkeeper. He 
travelled with an “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” show, playing Simon Le- 
gree, but the show went broke, said 
a critic, because Eliza didn’t have 
any ice to cross the river on. John 
L. used it all for his drinks. 

He did give up drinking, finally, 
and became a temperance lecturer. 
He toured the nation delivering a 
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sermon called “From Glory to Gut- 
ter to God.” He grew fat and fussy. 
He liked shirts with perpendicular 
stripes, collar size 21, and he wore 
chinchilla overcoats. In 1907 he 
weighed 335 pounds. He married 
a childhood sweetheart and they 
bought a farm and he had visions 
of rounding out his life as a gentle- 
man farmer. But Mrs. Sullivan 
died and John L. brought an old 
sparring partner in to live with 
him. They grew to be two old men 
living alone, and the farm went to 
seed and neighbors had to bring 
them food. But they had to be tact- 
ful about it for John L. would ac- 
cept no charity. He began wearing 
glasses and he became deaf and he 
had cirrhosis, gout and heart trou- 
ble. He died on February 2, 1918. 

In England they told Charley 
Mitchell about it. “Jolly Cholly” 
was himself sick abed. When he 
heard the news, the man who had 
broken Sullivan’s heart said, “That 
was a man and a half, that one.” 
Then he raised himself on one 
elbow. “No,” he cried. “Two men 
and a half!” a8 





@ DURING A RECITAL of the Philadelphia Symphony, when the orchestra 
came to a crashing climax and then suddenly fell silent before beginning 
the next movement, the voice of a woman rang through the hall. “I,” she 


said loudly, “always fry mine in lard.” 


—Dorotha Maringas 
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How to Build 


Your Own 


Radio-Phonograph 


... and save two-thirds of the cost 


® TODAY THE QUALITY of music in 
the air and on records is superb. 
The FM broadcasts and the full- 
frequency LP records offer music 
of true concert-hall naturalness. 
But here’s the sad fact: 
- You cannot hear this full, rich 
music on most of the radio-phono- 
graphs currently on the market. 
The gleaming mahogany consoles 
you can buy for $500 in the radio 
stores simply will not reproduce 
broadcast and recorded music 
faithfully. Too much of the cost 
goes into the gleaming mahogany, 
too little into the hidden mechan- 
ical parts that reproduce the music. 
Don’t be too quick to blame the 
manufacturers for this miserable 
state of affairs. Most buyers de- 
mand fine cabinets—and the cost 
of fine cabinetwork has skyrocketed 
in recent years. The only place the 
manufacturer can economize is in 
the business end of the instrument 
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—about which most of us don’t 
know enough to be critical. So the 
handsome cabinets too often con- 
ceal second or third-rate audio 
components which give you only a 
poor imitation of the rich music 
you want to hear. To get both 
cabinet and a fine inner instru- 
ment is outrageously expensive: the 
cheapest high-fidelity radio-phono- 
graph recommended by one lead- 
ing testing organization sells for 
$1,125. Another recommended set 
sells for $2,200. 

Fortunately, there is an easy way 
out of this unhappy situation. 

If you want truly fine music but 
don’t want to pay ransom on a fine 
cabinet, you can buy just “the 
works.” And you can buy these 
high-fidelity components prefabri- 
cated, tested and ready to assemble. 
At some shops, the components 
come “color-coded”—which means 
that a blue dot is painted above 





the socket where the blue-dotted 
plug is to be inserted, and other 
color spots match other plugs to 
their sockets. In short, if you know 
enough to plug in a lamp, you are 
expert enough to put together the 
parts of your radio-phonograph. 
(To install these working parts in 
some sort of cabinet or other hous- 
ing requires a bit more skill. But 
we will describe this task later. ) 

If you want to assemble your own 
high-fidelity radio-phonograph, the 
big problem is: 


What components should I buy? 


You need four items: 
1. A: radio tuner 

2. A record player 

3. An amplifier 

4. A loudspeaker. 


But there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of these parts on the market. 
How can you know which four to 


If you can use a screwdriver 
you can assemble your own 
radio-phonograph. You can 
have concert-hall tone in your 
own home. Here are simple, 
down-to-earth instructions for 
three high fidelity instruments 
which will out-play the most 
expensive sets on the market. 


select? For guidance on this cru- 
cial problem, PacEANT went to 
Irving Greene, member of the 
Audio Engineering Society and co- 
author of the forthcoming book 
Make Music Live. Mr. Greene 
carefully designed three different 
assemblies for us, each a finely 
balanced ensemble. 

The components of Set A will 
cost you $160.97—and will give 
you music reproduction equal to 
commercial sets selling up to $500. 

Set B will come to $268.10 and 
will give you results comparable to 
ready-made sets in the $500 to 
$1,000 class. 

Set C is for the real connois- 
seur. It will cost $515.47 and will 
probably surpass the performance 
of commercial sets selling above 
$1,000. (Set C is designed for FM 
radio reception. To add AM use a 
Browning RJ-12 tuner with PF-12 
power supply. This will increase 
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Choose one of these three assemblies 


™~ 


Webster oe 


Changer, $34.49 





G. E. Triple Play Cartridge 
RPX-050, $8.20 


Grommes 50PG Amplifier, $48.75 


THE 268 






Garrard RC-80 Changer, $39.00 







Radio Craftsman RC-10 


FM-AM Tuner, $131.50  G. E. Triple Play Cartridge RPX-050, $8.20 


THE 515 


Garrard RC-80 ’ 
Changer, $39.00 \ 

; iis Pickering LP Cartridge S$140S, $15.00 
Browning FM Tuner RV-10A, $94.57 Pickering Standard Cartridge $120M, $9.90 





closet in full use. As a matter of 
fact, clothing in the closet actually 
improves the tone quality. At ear 
level, a port-hole is cut in the door. 


your cost $51.52.) 


What about a cabinet? 
One of the easiest and most ef- 


fective installations for your high 
fidelity set is the “closet door in- 
stallation” pictured on page 70. 
The music system is mounted only 
on the door itself—leaving the 
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The speaker plays through this 
opening, which is covered with 
monk’s cloth. The record player 
and the radio controls can be easily 
reached by opening the door. Or, 


Brook Triode Amplifier 
12A3, $198.00 


if you like, a hinged drop panel 
can.be cut in the center panel of 
the door to give access to the radio 
knobs from outside. (If you live in 
a rented apartment, you can buy 
your own door at a lumber yard 
and hang it in place of the land- 
lord’s door—storing the latter till 
moving time. ) 


University Speaker 6200, $20.58 


Total Cost: $160.97 


Altec Lansing 600B Diacone § ~ 
$46.50 


Total Cost: 


Altec Lansing Duplex Speaker 604B, 


$159.00 
Total Cost: $515.47 


If you have no closet in the room 
where you want your music, per- 
haps you have an old piece of fur- 
niture which will house your new 
machine. A buffet, a corner cup- 
board, or a breakfront might be 
converted in handy, handsome cab- 
inets—though the installation here 
may be a bit more difficult. But 














even if you need a day’s help from 
a professional carpenter, you still 
will be able to save a sizable chunk 
of cash. 

The cabinet of an outmoded 
radio-phonograph gives you a set- 
up which is easy to cope with. 
Just rip out the old innards and 
replace them with your new com- 
ponents. The older the cabinet, 
the better—since the prewar cab- 
inets were more soundly con- 
structed than many newer ones. 
If you have no old set in the base- 
ment, you probably can pick one 
up in a junk shop for a few dollars. 

If you have nothing suitable for 
a cabinet, you can buy an un- 


Music in 
a Closet 


An effective, economical instal- 
lation of your music system may 
be made on a closet door. A port- 
hole is cut in upper panel, cov- 
ered with monk’s cloth. Changer 
is reached by opening door. A 
hinged drop panel in center of 
door gives access to radio controls. 
Records stored inside. 

Altec Lansing 








painted sectional pine. bookcase 
and, using plywood and monk’s 
cloth to cover the mechanical parts, 
install your instrument neatly on 
the shelves. 


Where can you buy the parts? 

The components described on 
pages 68 and 69 are available at 
many electronic equipment stores. 
Two well-known houses which spe- 
cialize in such assemblies are: 

The Sun Radio and Electronic 
Co., 124 Duane St., New York 7, 
i 4 

Allied Radio Corp., 833 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl. 

(Both these companies issue free 
catalogs which you will find helpful 
in assembling your high-fidelity 
system. ) 


How to order 


If you do not live near a supply 
store, you can order an assembly 
by mail. In this case, it is best to 
make a rough sketch of the instal- 
lation you plan—a block diagram 
is adequate. Tell what kind of 
cabinet the components are to be 
housed in. Give measurements of 
the room and both inside and out- 
side measurements of the cabinet. 
Also indicate the lengths of the 
cables that will be needed to con- 
nect the different parts. 

Then your components can be 
prefabricated with connecting ca- 
bles of just the right length and 
“color-coded” to show you which 
plugs go in which sockets. Don’t 
hesitate to ask for advice. High- 
fidelity fans are both friendly and 
talkative—and always willing to 
offer some expert kibitzing. 

The rest is up to you. Good luck 
. and pleasant listening. 





Blondes, helicopters and curb service are lures for depositors 
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What’s Gotten into Banks? 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


® iF you’RE one of the many who 
still think banks are all just a lot 
of marble mausoleums and bankers 
just stodgy, flint-hearted, fish-eyed 
monsters, you’re in for a big sur- 
prise. For a fresh new spirit is 
breezing through the banking world 
these days. There’s a new joy of 
living—and it’s bustin’ out all over. 
Just look at the shenanigans. 

Take San Diego’s National Trust 
and Savings Bank and its recent 
opening of a new “drive-in” branch 
at Midway and Rosencrans, one of 
the city’s busiest intersections. Not 
too long ago, the bank—any bank 
—would merely have sent an an- 
nouncement to the papers, dis- 
tributed some blotters and simu- 
lated leather wallets, and let it go 
at that. But not now. 

For weeks, the First National’s 
publicity agents bombarded the 
city with daily newspaper ads, pub- 


licity releases, folders, car cards, 


and even a movie trailer, inviting 
the whole town to an opening day 
ceremony. When the day rolled 
around, a sunny afternoon, thou- 
sands of cheerful San Diegoans 
streamed onto the bank’s spacious 
parking lot. A helicopter came 
fluttering out of the cloudless blue 
skies and hovered above the daz- 
zling white stucco-and-Roman brick 
bank building while press photog- 
raphers clicked their cameras. Then 
it landed and taxied up through a 
lane formed in the crowd to the 
drive-in window. 

A nattily dressed young man 
climbed from the machine and, 
grinning happily, handed several 
canvas money bags to a waiting 
cashier. The young man was An- 
derson Borthwick, vice president of 
the bank, no less, bringing the cash 
for the first day’s operations. A few 
minutes later, Harold B. Starkey, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
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merce, drove up in a dark green 
convertible, snipped a red silk rib- 
bon and the bank was officially in 
business. 

Down in Florida recently, the 
uninhibited First National Bank of 
Palm Beach—the “Resort Bank” 
—also used a helicopter to demon- 
strate its drive-in convenience. 
Dropping over to the beach a block 
away, the ‘copter snatched up a 
young lady bather, whisked her to 
the bank to be the first depositor 
at the drive-in, and then set her 
back down on the beach—all in a 
matter of minutes. : 

The man behind these Palm 
Beach didoes is President Wiley 
Reynolds, a most “unbanklike” 
banker who flies his own twin- 
engine plane. He started peeling 
away the inhibitions all banks are 
heir to several years ago when he 
had his bank’s interior done over 
—in yellow, blue and chartreuse. 
He then ensconced a bevy of tooth- 
some young ladies behind the 
tellers’ counters in place of un- 
glamorous males and put them in 
attractive uniforms matching the 
color scheme. Not only do the girls 
have a distinctly soothing effect on 
the customer’s eye, but according 
to bank officials, an equally happy 
effect on business. 

Other banks throughout the 
country, of course, have since fol- 
lowed Reynolds’ lead in the stra- 
tegic deployment of pulchritudi- 
nous personnel. Denver’s United 
States National, for instance, has a 
particularly photogenic roving re- 
ceptionist. Her job ranges from 
baby-sitting to answering such 
queries as “How high is Pike’s 
Peak?” (It’s 14,110 feet.) Jim 
Holme, a tall, amiable Yale man, 
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is the bank’s full-time public rela- 
tions officer, a post that is still not 
very common among banks. Holme 
and his president, 39-year-old T. 
M. Dines, have been instrumental 
in promoting such innovations in 
Denver as Braille check books for 
the blind, especially designed check 
books for southpaws, and an elec- 
tric scoreboard-type temperature 
indicator. 

Arthur T. Roth, president of the 
Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, Long Island, doesn’t stop 
with hiring palatable females who 
can count past 10. In summer, he 
has them stationed outdoors, in a 
garden. Roth, still in his 40’s and 
balding slightly, has introduced a 
long series of dipsy-doodle banking 
wrinkles: a door-to-door sales 
force, a bill-paying service, free 
marionette shows, music and, for 
the moppet trade, distribution of 
lollipops on a huge scale—25,000 a 
year. A couple of years ago, he had 
an airplane trundled into the bank 
and suspended from the ceiling. 
All around the lobby he displayed 
refrigerators, stoves, furniture, baby 
carriages, jewelry and other goods, 
including a station wagon, to show 
his customers actual samples of 
what thrift might buy. 

Such capers naturally make the 
old-school, both-feet-on-the-ground 
bankers shudder in delicate dis- 
taste: banks just don’t do these 
things. But do they pay off? Evi- 
dently, they do. 

“We know that this kind of 
banking pays from a practical dol- 
lars-and-cents viewpoint as well as 
in public good will,” says Arthur 
Roth. In 1934, when Roth joined 
the Franklin National it was the 
smallest bank in Nassau County. 
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Now it’s the largest. Fifteen years 
ago deposits totaled less than 
$500,000. By 1945, they were up to 
$13,000,000, and last year they 
were well over $30,000,000. More- 
over, the bank has consistently 
earned a net profit three times as 
high as the average for its class. 

Nor is the new free-and-casy 
attitude of the banks confined to 
a few isolated cases. A special bank 
representative of a large business 
machines firm who calls on hun- 
dreds of banks from coast to coast 
reports, for example, that every- 
where banks are dropping their 
fuddy-duddy characteristics, both 
spiritual and physical, and are be- 
coming more friendly, more “hu- 
man.” They have to. For banks 
now look to the common man for 
a large percentage of their earnings. 
Figures of the American Bankers 
Association and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation show 
that in the past 20 years bank 
deposits have swelled from 60 bil- 
lion to 156 billion dollars, with 
individual bank accounts roughly 
doubling. Ninety-five per cent of 
these accounts are small ones, un- 
der $5,000; the average account is 
only $526. 

As Robert Lindquist, former 
president of the Financial Public 
Relations Association, points out, 
modern progressive bankers look 


MONEY MATTERS—IT REALLY DOES! 


@ 1 AM TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


upon themselves as money retailers. 
“Like other retailers,” he says, “we 
bankers have a selling problem.” 
And part of the answer, apparently, 
is Hollywood-type hoopla. 

Banks, accordingly, have run 
beauty contests, art shows, auto 
shows, motorboat shows and in- 
dustrial displays in their lobbies. A 
Portland, Oregon, bank turned its 
lobby into a blood bank for the 
Red Cross. A Pennsylvania bank 
sponsored a county-wide snake 
hunt. Banks have opened branches 
in corners of chain grocery stores, 
in railroad stations and airports. 
Drive-in banks, like drive-in restau- 
rants, theaters, and department 
stores, have burgeoned. A Texas 
bank, characteristically, has a 1,000- 
car parking facility on five levels, 
two of these underground. A Chi- 
cago bank has parking space on the 
roof. 

There’s no doubt about it—the 
revolution in bank behavior is 
under way. But a Long Island bank 
last year was perhaps overdoing it 
a bit when it blandly ran the fol- 
lowing ad: 

“From each according to his 
ability . . . To each according 
to his need . . . Such is the 
Banker’s credo . . .” 

Such also happens to be the 
Communists’ credo. Banks are 
changing, but not that fast! @ 





I am not on speaking terms with the butcher. 

I am too small to buy a quart of ice cream. 

I am not large enough to purchase a'box of candy. 

I am too small to buy a ticket to a movie. 

I am hardly fit for a tip, but—believe me, when I go to church on 


Sunday I am considered some money! 


—Dora M. Norris 
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® Syp Horr cartoons the most 
ordinary aspects of life, and at the 
same time manages to poke fun at 
everyone’s dignity. In his 30’s, Hoff 
seems older because his cartoons 
have been popular for at least 20 
years. 

Asked to choose his six funniest, 
Hoff writes: “It would have been 
much easier to choose my 18,974 
favorites. Like all great geniuses, 








“These Are 
My Funniest” 


n alah 


I find it difficult to pick anything 
I’ve done that’s bad. . . . However, 
I called in my severest critics—two 
small daughters and a wife—to 
look these over. 

“Thinking that these were car- 
toons I’d just done, they registered 
six agreeable smiles—and had vis- 
ions of the mailman staggering up 
the walk with checks for original 
work. The truth was quite a shock.” 


“We used to dance 
beautifully 
Why did 

learn how?” 


have to 








George. You’ve been a 
wonderful best man” 
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suspenders. Company’s 
coming over tonight” 














“What do you mean, you don’t want any- 
thing? We're on the American Plan here” 
By permission. © 1946 by The New Yorker, Inc. 
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“I’m Skeets McCarthy. I’ve always wanted to mect 
you and tell you how greatly I’ve admired your work” 
By permission. © 1944 by The New Yorker, 
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‘There’s 
Gold 
in 
Gum 


BY IRWIN ROSS 


The story behind the great un- 
breakable bubble — America’s 


fabulous chewing gum empire 


@ America, which has given the 
world the electric eye, horse- 
less carriage and the nickel cigar, 
has produced no more fabulous 
institution than that crackling, 
snapping, popping wad of coagu- 
lated tree sap known as chewing 
gum. Chewing gum is variously 
regarded as a diversion, a beauty 
aid, a morale-booster and, among 
the small fry, a way of life. It is 
also Big Business. 

Last year, Americans ground 
molars into $226,000,000 worth of 
gum. That’s the equivalent of 22.6 
billion sticks, enough to wrap 
around the world 41 times at the 
Equator. In recent years, the do- 
mestic gum business has expanded 
at a far more rapid rate than the 
growth in population. Between 





1940 and 1950 consumption in- 
creased by nearly 100 per cent, 
all of which makes gum the biggest 
section of the confectionary indus- 
try and one of the happiest of gilt- 
edged investments. 

The gum moguls have created 
their bonanza by persuading the 
American people that a stick of 
gum is an article of wondrous pow- 
ers. At the very least, as Beech-Nut 
proclaims, “It’s refreshing.” But 
it’s vastly more than that. Gum- 
chewing increases efficiency—as 
much as 17 per cent, according to 
a Detroit psychologist who’ studied 
a group of local typists. Gum “re- 
‘duces nervous tension” — thus 


serving as the cheapest form of 
psychotherapy currently available. 
Simultaneously it lowers muscu- 
lar tension—a finding first docu- 
mented in 1939 by a Columbia 
professor in a solemn monograph 


entitled Psycho-Dynamics of Chew- 
ing. Moreover, gum-chewing~ is 
credited with aiding dental hygiene 
—by exercising and cleaning the 
teeth. And it is regarded as a 
boon to desert-dwellers—for it 
stimulates the salivary glands, “re- 
lieves false thirst.” 

Bubble gum possesses equally 
remarkable properties. According 
to Candy Jones, who trains some 
of America’s loveliest models, chew- 
ing bubble gum keeps a girl from 
developing a double chin. Bubble 
gum serves an even more useful 
purpose by helping spastics gain 
control of their jaw muscles, a 
development bubblemen privately 
boast of, but—doubtless for fear 
of striking a somber note—fail to 
publicize. 

The gum business itself is as 
remarkable as its product. For one 





thing, price rigidity is its firmest 
article of faith, A pack of gum 
was five cents 40 years ago, and it 
is five cents today. Yet manufac- 
turers make fabulous profits—in 
good times and bad. Wrigley, 
Beech-Nut and American Chicle, 
the Big Three who control 85 per 
cent of all output, have rung up 
a staggering total of more than 
one-third billion dollars in profits 
since they began in business. Their 
success has resulted from an en- 
viable cost-price relationship. A 
mere one-third of the wholesale 
price of gum generally covers 
manufacturing costs; another third 
accounts for overhead and sales 
charges, and the remainder profits 
and taxes. The ratio of advertis- 
ing to production costs is one of 
the highest in American industry 
—so dependent is gum on bally- 
hoo. The result is that to get 
started in the gum business in a 
big way one would need only 
$50,000 for machinery—and $2,- 
000,000 for advertising. Thus, 
the majority of the Big Three’s 32 
competitors are relatively small 
manufacturers. 

The industry began much more 
modestly. In the 1860's, the Mexi- 
can general Santa Anna, in exile 
in New York, tried to interest 
American businessmen in a product 
he called chicle—the coagulated 
sap of the Mexican sapodilla tree. 
One Thomas Adams tried to vul- 
canize the chicle, but failed. Then 
he experimented with the new 
substance as a setting for false 
teeth. Again failure. 

One day, in a drugstore, Adams 
overheard a child ask for some 
paraffin chewing gum. He sud- 
denly remembered that Santa Anna 
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would occasionally break off a 
hunk of chicle and munch it. That 
night Adams tried another experi- 
ment. He heated some chicle in 
hot water until it was soft, then 
broke up the doughy substance and 
rolled it into small pellets. He 
found that the stuff chewed very 
well. It didn’t disintegrate after 
a few minutes, like paraffin gum; 
nor did it stick to the teeth, like 
spruce gum. 

Adams put his night’s produc- 
tion on display at a local drug- 
store. Priced at a penny a piece, 
it quickly sold out. He promptly 
set himself up in business—with a 
total capital of 55 dollars. “Adams 
New York Gum—Snapping and 
Stretching” was a crude product— 
tasteless, and marketed without 
benefit of individual wrappers. 
Adams first confined himself to 
ball gum, then produced it in long, 
notched strips which could be 
broken into individual pieces at 
the counter. 

The next milestone in gum his- 
tory was the addition of flavoring. 
A Louisville druggist named John 
Colgan added tolu balsam to the 
chicle and produced “Taffy-Tolu.” 
It quickly became the rage of 
Louisville, then spread throughout 
the Midwest. Shortly thereafter 
another druggist, Dr. Beeman of 
Cleveland, made the profitable 
discovery that gum could be as 
healthy as it was agreeable. He 
added a little pepsin to his mixture 
—and advertised that it aided di- 
gestion. Americans, ever on the 
lookout for cheap nostrums, began 
the practice of chewing it after 
meals. 

Then came William Wrigley, Jr., 
who boomed gum-chewing to the 





level of a national habit. A gre- 
garious, expansive man, Wrigley 
brought every resource of sales- 
manship to the service of gum. He 
once built an outdoor advertising 
sign three miles long beside the 
Trenton-Atlantic City railway in 
New Jersey. He sent two sticks of 


.gum to hundreds of thousands of 


kids each year when they reached 
the age of two. He showered free 
gum on telephone subscribers from 
Maine to California. He spurred 
dealers to frenzied enthusiasm for 
his product by rewarding them 
with a multitude of premiums— 
everything from spittoons to mo- 
tion picture projectors. 

Wrigley was a master at the use 
of car card advertising. His cam- 
paign started in 1906, when his 
firm was still quite small. In three 
cities, Buffalo, Rochester and Syra- 
cuse, a Wrigley card advertising 
Spearmint Gum was placed in 
every streetcar. Sales immediately 
zoomed. Vastly encouraged, Wrig- 
ley extended his coverage to every 
urban streetcar in the land. The 
results were spectacular. By the 
end of 1910, Spearmint was the 
best-selling brand in the U.S. In 
a single year, sales went from 
$170,000 to $1,345,000. 

While Wrigley was huckstering 
gum into a national craze, a small 
concern in Philadelphia named 
F. H. Fleer Corp. was conducting 
experiments that eventually brought 
two major innovations to the in- 
dustry. The first was “chiclets”— 
peppermint-flavored gum “encased 
in delicious pearl-grey candy.” 
Candy plus gum—and for the same 
price—was a combination that the 
public found hard to resist, and Mr. 
Fleer made a small fortune before 
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he sold his new product to Bee- 
man’s. Meantime, Fleer continued 
his experiments with new-fangled 
gums. He died in 1921 without 
striking another bonanza; seven 
years later, however, his company 
brought forth the first successful 
bubble- gum under the name of 
“Dubble Bubble.” 

From the outset, Dubble Bubble 
has outsold every competing bubble 
gum. Many manufacturers had 
tried the product before, but they 
were never able to turn out any- 
thing that was both bubbly and 
palatable. “Two or three bites,” 
an old bubble-fancier recently re- 
called, “and you felt you were 
chewing coal tar.” Fleer, however, 
hit on using pontianak, a rubbery 
substance from British Malaya, as 
the gum base, and learned to purify 
it so that it wouldn’t offend juve- 
nile palates. 


The post-war upsurge in the 
manufacture and sale of bubble 
gum has embarrassed some adult 
gum-makers. One manufacturer was 
greatly shocked when asked, re- 
cently, whether he had ever made 
bubble gum. “We’d go bankrupt 


first!” he exclaimed. “We are un- 
alterably opposed to the bubble 
habit. To us, bubble gum is an 
outlaw product!” 

Carlton S. Drolsbaugh, secre- 
tary of the National Association 
of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
takes a considerably more objec- 
tive view of the situation. “Many 
of us feel that bubble gum has a 
significant educational effect,” he 
says. “What do I mean by educa- 
tional? Why, it educates the young 
to chew adult gum when they 
grow up.” 


The bubble gum 


industry is 


indeed a major educational force. 
At least $28,000,000 a year—most- 
ly in pennies—are spent on its 
product, which is manufactured 
by 10 concerns. Philadelphia is the 
bubble gum capital of the world. 
The delicacy was perfected there; 
four’ companies, employing 1,000 
workers, ship 25 tons a week all 
over the globe. The gum comes in 
a variety of shapes—square lumps, 
sticks, balls—and also in the guise 
of bananas and hot dogs. One 
outfit attained the ultimate in en- 
terprise with bubble gum cigars— 
“El Bubbles.” 

Not all bubble-gummers, of 
course, suffer from feelings of in- 
feriority. Out at the Topps plant 
in Brooklyn, New York, a sober 
business conference with a couple 
of middle-aged executives is likely 
to be punctuated, at 30-second 
intervals, by the slow emergence 
of a large bubble from the lips of 
one of the gentlemen. The bubble 
barely interrupts the flow of con- 
versation, and serves to reassure 
the visitor about the powers of the 
firm’s principal product—Bazooka, 
the Atom Bubble Gum. 

For a truly virtuoso feat of bub- 
ble-blowing, a call is likely to be 
placed for Dr. Morris Nafash, a 
genial little man who served for 
11 years as assistant to the head of 
the Chemical Engineering depart- 
ment of Columbia University be- 
fore he plunged into bubble gum 
research. Dr. Nafash, who has been 
with Topps for nine years, can 
effortlessly blow a bubble the size 
of a basketball. He has an assis- 
tant who is capable of blowing four 
bubbles inside each other—a feat 
which requires the mastication of 
a hunk of gum the size of a ping- 
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pong ball. It takes aimost life- 
time dedication to accomplish this 
wonder. As Dr. Nafash puts it, 
“Just to blow bubbles takes a few 
days’ practice. To become good at 
it, takes months. And to become 
an expert—that takes years.” 

Bubble gum companies satisfy 
the pictorial interests of their cus- 
tomers by a variéty of novelties 
enclosed with the gum. The Bow- 
man company of Philadelphia 
started the trend in the early 30s. 
A few years later, pictures of the 
China-Japanese conflict including 
the sinking of the Panay and 
other historic shots—received such 
wide currency that the Jap govern- 
ment felt compelled to protest to 
the State Department. Our gov- 
ernment, naturally, rushed to the 
defense of the bubble gum manu- 
facturers. The Soviet Union has 
so far shown greater restraint, al- 
though Topps is currently educat- 
ing moppets with pictures of the 
Korean conflict in a gum packet 
called “Freedom’s War.” 

Topps, which specializes in nov- 
elties, seeks to win the approval of 
parents and teachers by striking a 
high-minded note. It distributes 
coins commemorating American 
presidents, geography quizes, re- 
productions of the flags of the 
United Nations and even a special 
UN coin of its own design. This 
uplift work involves quite a gam- 


AND WE MEAN IT! 


ble, for each novelty line requires 
an initial investment of $40,000 
for art work, plates, printed mate- 
rial, boxes, wrappers. To pay off, 
a penny novelty must sell 50 mil- 
lion pieces, a nickel one 25 million. 
Best-sellers, though, go as high as 
200 million. 

Although business prospects have 
seldom been brighter, bubble gum 
manufacturers never know when 
they’re likely to come under sud- 
den attack. The last scare occurred 
in 1947. All over the country kids 
seemed to be coming down with 
sore throats and headaches. Agi- 
tated parents turned their suspi- 
cions onto bubble gum. In Wash- 
ington, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration mounted an intensive 
investigation. It collected 4,000 
samples of gum, set 75 persons—a 
third of them children—to chew-. 
ing. They worked over the gum— 
one to six sticks at a time—for 
sessions up to eight hours. At the 
same time, the bubble gum was 
subjected to intensive laboratory 
tests. It was fed to monkeys, stuck 
to the shaved hides of rabbits, in- 
serted under the skins of guinea 
pigs. In the end, no human or 
animal suffered the slightest im- 
pairment. It was the greatest ac- 
colade, bubblemen agree, ever 
bestowed on the industry since old 
Tom Adams first discovered the 
wonders of chicle. as 





@ rrr ts How a London department store warns you to beware of pick- 


pockets. 


“Owners of the establishment urge its patrons to exercise unusual care 
in their movements about the aisles in order to safeguard themselves 
against the depredations of purse snatchers. Thank you!” 

It is said that five women were robbed while reading the message! 
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The Show 
Must Go On 


@ In Two MINUTEs it would be two 
o'clock. He had the jitters. 

Wishing more than anything that 
his stomach would lie still, he drew 
in his biggest breath (which was 
not very much because he was not 
very big). But relax he could not 
and every attempt to control his 
breathing made him shake more. 

The small prayer he had offered 
up almost half an hour earlier, be- 
seeching to be spared such trem- 
blings, remained unanswered. 

One minute to the hour. He tried 
to remember exactly what he had 
overheard Sir Laurence saying to 
Sir Ralph—something about the 
more nervous one was before going 
on the better the performance. Or 
was it the worse? This could only 
be retribution for listening to the 
conversation of other people. 

Thirty seconds. He thought of all 
the other times he had been on be- 
fore and never botched it once. Yet, 
his stomach still behaved like a 
Yo-Yo. 

Dear Tummy, dear, sweet Tum- 
my, please, please, keep still. It 
paid no attention, absolutely none. 
He tried to pull himself together 
(and there was not very much to 
pull). 

Fifteen seconds. Worry of a new 
kind gnawed at him. Was it a good 
house? More unnerving still—was 


anyone special, anyone important 
out front this time? 

Ten seconds. What a difference 
a drink would make. It felt as if 
someone, some saboteur, was spray- 
ing his throat with a hair dryer. 
And keep still, Stomach! 

Five seconds to go. What a pro- 
fession to have chosen. 

Four seconds. 

Three. This was almost it. 

Two. Stomach. 

One second. Help. 

Two o'clock. 

Suddenly two tiny doors in front 
of him flew open. This was it. Sum- 
moning all courage and taking a 
final deep, deep breath, his eyes 
glossy and expressing nothing, he 
leaped forward completely automa- 
tically. 

The words came clear and bold. 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

He sprang back quietly, just man- 
aging to dodge the two tiny doors 
that snapped back into place. 

The performance was over. 

No fluff. No botch. He had been 
his usual confident self and given 
his best, and no one could ask for 
more. Stomach was giving him a 
pat on the back by remaining good 
and quiet. 

Now for a little peace. 


A very 
little peace. He would be back in 
half an hour. 


—John Krish from Lilliput 
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@ THE HIGH-PITCHED zoosh-zoosh 
of hurtling cars still echoed over 
the Indianapolis Speedway on 
Memorial Day in 1950 when John- 
ny Parsons of Van Nuys, California, 
rolled into Victory Lane. 

Not only did the Parsons-driven, 
California-built “Wynn Friction- 
Proofing Special’ set a new In- 
dianapolis record of 124.002 m.p.h., 
but the next two fastest cars also 
were from the coast: Lou Moore’s 
big Blue Crown and the Howard 
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WESTERN NUGGETS, Williams, Kiner, DiMaggio and Robinson drove in 417 


Sports Gold Coast 


BY AL STUMP 


Keck Special. Moreover, of the first 
15 finishers, 10 were products of 
the West’s booming auto-racing 
industry. 

Indeed, it’s a familiar story at In- 
dianapolis—as elsewhere in sport. 
Prior to Parsons’ triumph, the 500- 
miler fell for three straight years— 
1947-48-49—to Blue Crowns built 
by burly, 46-year-old Lou Moore, 
a mechanical genius of North Holly- 
wood. 

What customarily happens on 


sluggers . 


runs and hit 12! homers, all told, in 1950 


Memorial Day is typical of a trend 
felt by millions of U. S. fans. Once 
the populous East and Midwest 
controlled the supply of top sports 
attractions. No more. Today a nar- 
row, thinly-settled 1,500-mile strip 
between Southern California and 
Seattle turns out: (1) about 50 per 
cent of the best drawing cards in 
such diverse fields as big-league 
baseball, horse racing and the Olym- 
pic Games; (2) more world record- 
holders than any comparable area 
on earth. 

Last year, for example, western- 
ers decided the outcome of the All- 
Star game and World Series, dom- 
inated Wimbledon, Forest Hills 
and Davis Cup tennis, won the 
National AAU and NCAA track 


titles, the Masters Tournament, 
women’s amateur golf champion- 
ship and the Harmsworth speed- 
boat cup, supplied football’s No. 1 
college passer, the national school- 
boy baseball champions and the 
season’s equestrian sensation and 
again made such a farce of the 
transplanted Poughkeepsie Regatta 
that numerous colleges would like 
to call it off. 

This was a below-par record to 
coast fans, who regard no year a 
success unless it produces a Jackie 
Robinson, Pancho Gonzales, Don 
Budge, Ann Curtis or Joe DiMag- 
gio. Ask a coast citizen to name the 
U. S. Senators from his state and 
he may look baffled. But spring a 
sports quiz on him and he'll have 
the answers. Glibly, he can tell you 
that: 

The greatest all-around athlete 
since Jim Thorpe is Bob Mathias, 
the two-time national decathlon 
titlist and 1948 Olympic Games 
prodigy from Tulare, California. 
Easily the most appealing feminine 
sport star of the decade is “Gor- 
geous Gussie” Moran, a Santa 
Monica eyeful whose lace-edged 
scanties earned a $75,000 profes- 
sional tennis contract. Leading 
jockeys of the American turf the 
past three years were Coasters 
Johnny Longden, Gordon Glisson 
and (in a 1950 tie with Joe Cul- 
mone) Wee Willie Shoemaker. The 
man who helped to touch off 
wrestling’s current revival is 
George Wagner, a Eugene, Oregon 
turkey-rancher who with a valet, 
powdered wig and royal hauteur 
became the inimitable “Gorgeous 
George.” And the track’s fastest 
human, the first to cover 100 yards 
in :09.3 seconds, is Mel Patton of 
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... or such 
tennis greats 


Class of the field in any given year, 
West Coast tennis stars in 1950 in- 
cluded top pro and all-time great 
Jack Kramer, his closest pro com- 
petitor Pancho Gonzales and Na- 
tionals finalists Flam and Larson. 


Southern California. 

Said fan also will be aware that 
all world polevault marks are held 
by Cornelius Warmerdam of Fres- 
no, who topped 15 feet 43 times. 
Likewise, the basketball player by 
whom all others automatically are 
measured is Hank Luisetti, Stan- 
ford’s amazing one-hand shot of 
the late 30s. The only woman to 
sweep all three national AAU 
fancy-diving titles in one year is 
Pat McCormick, a curvy Los An- 
geles Athletic Club brunette. Last 


season the Washington, D. C. 
Touchdown Club named _ Bob 
Waterfield, Los Angeles Rams 


quarterback, “man of the year” in 
pro football, while the University 
of Washington’s Don Heinrich 
broke most collegiate passing rec- 
ords. The deadliest shot since 
Annie Oakley may be Ruth Ray of 
Oregon, who is North American 
trapshoot queen. Norma Mathews, 
a California ranch girl, is the 
country’s greatest woman rider of 
jumping horses. It was Jackie 
Robinson of Pasadena who cracked 
baseball’s 75-year color line with 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. Nobody ever 
traveled so fast over water as did 
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Jack Kramer 


Stan Sayres of Seattle in his ineptly- 
named, 160-m.p.h. “Slo-Mo-Shun” 
last summer. And without a galaxy 
of West Coast runners, jumpers 
and musclemen—Roy Cochrane, 
Willie Steele, Moose Thompson 
and others—the United States 
couldn’t have won the last Olym- 
pics—in fact, probably would have 
suffered an international red face. 

Major league baseball’s paradox- 
ical situation is an apt illustration. 
Not long ago, the scholarly Branch 
Rickey remarked, “If the West 
Coast’s demands for a third major 
circuit are allowed, many an east- 
ern franchise will be in trouble.” 
Rickey referred to the complaint of 
coast crowds that California, Ore- 
gon and Washington act as “blood 
donors” to the 16 big-league clubs 
a continent away and annually are 
drained of enough talent to give 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle equal baseball 
status with New York, Boston and 
Cleveland. Since 1945, the Pacific 
Coast League has fought to be 
raised from Class AAA (minor) 
to a full-fledged majority. For good 
reason. In 1950, California had 
more sons in thé American and Na- 


Pancho Gonzales 


tional Leagues—52—than any 
other state. Pennsylvania (39) and 
Illinois (32) were the only other 
comparable incubators. 

Keeping coast-bred ball players 
at home would paralyze numerous 
big-time organizations. Ten of the 
20 highest-paid players last year 
were from the West’s teeming 
sandlots. Among them are the 
game’s three Rockefellers—Ted 
Williams, Joe DiMaggio and Ralph 
Kiner. The three, worth around $1,- 
000,000 on the open market, were 
brought forth by fast-paced teen- 
age sport programs in’ San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego and Los Angeles. 
So, by the way, was Bob Lemon, 
biggest winner last year of all major 
pitchers. 

Critics admit that the Yankees 
would be pale ghosts, rather than 
world champions, without DiMag- 
gio, Brown, Coleman, Gene Wood- 
ling and Manager Casey Stengel. 
Bringing in Stengel from the Coast 
League in 1948 revitalized the 
Bombers. The Yankee empire, 
actually, was founded largely on 
nuggets dug by their western 
scouts: Tony Lazzeri, Bob Meusel, 
Frank Crosetti, Joe Gordon, Lefty 


Herbie Flam 


Art Larson 


Gomez and DiMag, among others. 

In Boston, millionaire Tom Yaw- 
key has poured a fortune into 
pursuit of a pennant. For what 
players? Chiefly for Bobby Doerr, 
Johnny Pesky, Vern Stephens, Dom- 
inic DiMaggio and Ted Williams. 
It isn’t coincidence that the Big 
Five of the Red Sox were discov- 
ered on Oregon and California 
sandlots. 


EASTERN PRIDE in its institutions 
took another setback recently when 
a Los Angeles columnist urged that 
Forest Hills, the tennis Mecca, be 
transferred to the West Coast. 
“After all,” he argued, “why should 
a wholly-California show go on the 
road every year?” He wasn’t just 
bragging. For the past five years 
straight and in 10 of the last 14 
tournaments, the California “big 
game” has flattened all challengers. 
Just as the one-handed shot de- 
veloped on the coast and intro- 
duced to goggle-eyed New Yorkers 
by Stanford University in 1936 rev- 
olutionized basketball play, the 
western system of blasting the ball 
past opponents has taken over 
tennis. The run started in 1931 
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... OF sO many 
record holders 


Tops in any almanac of track and 
field world’s records are such West 
Coast stars as hurdler Roy Cochrane, 
decathlon champ Bob Mathias, 
sprinter Mel Patton, incomparable 
vaulter Cornelius Warmerdam. 


with Ellsworth Vines. Vines was 
succeeded by Don Budge, unbeat- 
able both at home and at Wimble- 
don in 1937-38. Budge stepped 
down for Bobby Riggs, who in turn 
was supplanted by Ted Schroeder 
and Jack (King) Kramer—the 
latter today’s foremost professional. 
Next came Pancho Gonzales, a 
slapdash Mexican-American raised 
on the same California public 
courts as the others. Last August, 
lawn tennis officials glumly 
watched Art Larsen, a playboy type 
from San Leandro, outgun Herbie 
Flam of Beverly Hills in another 
all-coast final. Meanwhile, Budge 
Patty of Los Angeles won at Wim- 
bledon. 

Such proficiency is matched on 
the distaff side. Ever since “Queen 
Helen” Wills Moody Roark, who 
reigned over the women for seven 
years, California’s sunburned sis- 
ters have swung racquets with the 
vigor of Carrie, Nation’s hatchet. 
Forest Hills since 1946 has been a 
private party for Pauline Betz, 
Helen Jacobs, Margaret Osborne 
duPont and Louise Brough, with 
Gussie Moran, Nancy Chaffee and 
Pat Todd capturing whatever loose 
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Hurdler Cochrane (440 in 52.2 sec.) 


indoor honors remained. 

No matter what Texas thinks, 
the toughest, guttiest sportsmen 
aren’t bred in the Panhandle. Ex- 
perts on the subject agree that 
pulling a 12-foot oar for three miles 
at Poughkeepsie or Marietta, Ohio 
is the most decisive test of human 
durability. There are no time-outs 
on the water. College crews fre- 
quently finish a grind with all 
eight men in a state of complete 
collapse. Thus it is pertinent to 
point out that since 1932, 10 of the 
13 Intercollegiate Regattas have 
fallen to the flashing blades of the 
Washington Huskies and California 
Bears. Last June brought another 
clean sweep of freshman, jayvee 
and varsity titles by Washington’s 
bronzed giants. In Olympic Games 
eight-oar rowing, only the two 
western colleges have represented 
the U. S. since 1928—winning each 
time. f 

The London Olympic Games of ! 
three years ago is added proof. 
After the games, the U. S. head 
coach, Dean Cromwell (another 
westerner) took a survey to deter- 
mine what enabled our athletes to 
outshine the best of five other conti- 


fe | 
Patton (100 yds., 9.3 sec.) 


nents. Cromwell wasn’t surprised 
to find that the West Coast delega- 
tion, alone, scored enough points 
at Wembley Stadium to defeat the 
40-odd other nations. Eleven times 
the Stars and Stripes went up the 
stadium flagstaff. Seven times it 
was put there by Guinn Smith, Mal 
Whitfield, Mel Patton, Bob Math- 
ias, Willie Steele, Roy Cochrane and 
Moose Thompson. “These boys,” 
Cromwell told his astonished for- 
eign opponents, “came from a 
200-mile radius of Los Angeles 
city hall.” 

Yet this is less unusual than the 
fact that more than one-half of the 
world track-and-field records held 
by Americans are in coast hands. 
Oregon’s Les Steers was said by 
eastern critics to be “too heavy” 
for effective high-jumping, but his 
6 feet, 11 inches remains unchal- 
lenged. Dutch Warmerdam’s 15 
feet, 734 inches in the polevault 
towers above contenders like the 
stratosphere, seven years after the 
Fresno Flyer retired. Cochrane and 
Dick Attlesey, the latter in 1950, 
rearranged the world hurdle rec- 
ords. Skinny-legged Patton has 
pushed most of Jesse Owens’ sprint 


Bob Mathias (8,042 points) 


Warmerdam (15, 734”) 


marks out of the book. 

Even in such a little-emphasized 
American pastime as skiing, the 
western super-star formula works. 
Until the Winter Olympics of 1948, 
no skier from this country ever had 
won against the Swedes, Finns, 
Norwegians and Danes. Schuss- 


wise, we were a Européan joke. 


It took a pigtailed, 114-pound 
Vancouver, Washington, house- 
wife, Gretchen Fraser, to break the 
ice-jam by swooshing across the 
slalom line at mile-a-minute speed. 
Now the Fraser technique is widely 
copied in New England and the 
Lakes States and coaches promise, 
“By 1952, we'll have a dozen top- 
notchers to throw at the Scandi- 
navians.” 

Californians have been tried 
many times, and never convicted, 
of modesty. One reason is their 
lusty crowing over long-stemmed 
beauties, who if truth is told, are 
a more handsome crew than you'll 
find in sports elsewhere. This may 
be a matter of opinion, but it hap- 
pens that the opinion is valid. 

Last May, Harry Conover, the 
New York model mogul, selected 
his “all-glamour” team of sports. 
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... Or even such 
beautiful champions 


Wherever women compete in sports, 
chances are 10 to | the fairest of 
the champions will hail from the 
shores of the Pacific—California in 
particular. Consider swimming, ten- 
nis, golf and diving for a sample. 


Conover, who should know, voted 
for Nancy Chaffee, the indoor ten- 
nis champion, Vicki Draves, double 
diving winner in the Olympics, 
Brenda Helser, nine-time All- 
American swimmer, and Alice 
Bauer, of the famous golfing Bauer 
sisters—all California blossoms— 
plus two easterners and a Canadian. 
If that doesn’t settle the beauty 
question, what about Esther Wil- 
liams, ex-national sprint-swimming 
champ of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club? What about “Gorgeous Gus- 
sie?” 

The West’s claim to he-man 
honors can likewise be backed up 
by an impartial survey. During 
World War II, coast draftees were 
found to average nearly an inch 
more height and six pounds more 
weight, with greater endurance, 
than their contemporaries. 

Why is this? Climate, accentu- 
ated training and unmatched com- 
munity interest in body-building— 
these are the blocks on which the 
record was built. It’s merely the 
old Athenian idea given a modern 
application. Except for the north- 
ern fringe, the Pacific states are a 
place where the young can build 
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Esther Williams 


muscles year-around under balmy 
weather conditions. Training is 
intense. “There are more ball 
fields, courts, gyms and field houses 
than Pittsburgh has smokestacks,” 
professional scouts observe. “Kids 
teethe on a bat, golf club, jumping 
pole or racquet. Even in the third 
grade, ‘making the team’ is every 
boy’s ambition.” 

Sociologists suspect that the pi- 
oneer angle applies, too. The Far 
West remains America’s youngest, 
lustiest outpost. Looking over its 
Hall of Fame candidates, you see 
that the great names of today are 





Marlene Bauer 


nothing new. Ever since a: frail- 
looking San Francisco bank clerk, 
Jim Corbett, belted Boston’s John 
L. Sullivan into fistic oblivion in 
1892, the coastal strip has pumped 
its strong blood into the arena— 
Walter Johnson, Earl Sande, Jim 
Jeffries, Frank Chance, Bill Lange, 
Little Bill Johnston, Abe Attell, 
Charley Paddock, Jack Dempsey, 
Brick Muller, Ernie Nevers, Helene 
Madison, Lefty O’Doul. 

The West Coast hopes that its 
preoccupation with sports may yet 
temper the conception of it held 
in some cultural centers as a land 





Vicki Draves 


overrun with Hollywood blondes, 
cowhands and Mickey Cohen-type 
gangsters. 

Over in England, at least, people 
are aware that something else goes 
on beyond the Rockies. That was 
emphasized last August when Flor- 
ence Chadwick, a 31-year-old 
typist and part-time swimmer of 
San Diego, was visiting abroad. 
Somebody challenged her skill as 
a swimmer. 

Florence’s answer was to jump 
in and swim—in record-breaking 
time, of course—the English 
Channel. a6 
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Stroboscopic 


Jackpot 


Pictures by Arthur Shay 


® ArtHurR Suay is a clever young Chicago 
photographer who bought himself a shiny new 
stroboscopic light—a repeating flashbulb gadget 
that takes pictures in 1/5000th of a second. 
Unwrapping it he found a manufacturer’s an- 
nouncement of a prize contest, closing in one 
week. A fast man with a flash, Shay bundled 
25 pictures off to the Amglo Corporation—and 
won 25 prizes, including four more stroboscopic 
lights. Here’s Paceant’s pick of his pix. 


a 





TOO FAR is good corn, and it won a medal 





No - 


SHARPSHOOTER’S WIFE shows strobe’s speed 


CONTINUED 
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BIG BLOW caught 
daughter off guard 





Fs 
: MOTHER AND SON; 
he is slingshot champ 
PARTIAL COVER is 
what Shay titled this 
f 








BOTTOM OF THE BOX picture was Shay’s daughter's idea 
CONTINUED 
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FRESH! Shay turned camera on self FREE-FALLING OBJECTS really were 





DESSERT was made 
at old folk’s party 


THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES captures that tickling sensation 




















TV’s 
MAIL ORDER 


GYPS 


BY LESTER DAVID 





The razzle-dazzle pitchman has moved his spiel to 
your television screen. Has he got your dollar yet? 


@ THE STREET-CORNER pitchman 
has burst upon the huckstering 
world as a multi-million dollar gold 
mine. He is spearheading a new 
type of high-octane hawking which 
has risen to a crescendo on the ra- 
dio and television air waves. You 
know the pitchman—the flashy 
character who opens his suitcase, 
tells you ‘what he’s gonna do and 
separates you from dimes and quar- 
ters in the slickest manner you ever 
saw. Canny promoters have taken 
heed of his dextrous selling tech- 
nique and transplanted him to 
radio and TV. 

Now, the gravel removed from 
his throat, his grammar smoothed 
out, his zooty duds replaced by neat 
double-breasteds, the pitchman de- 
livers the same basic spiel, dazzles 
you just as effectively with his dem- 
onstrations and sells the same type 
of gimcracks—but there’s one big 
difference : 
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By playing to an audience of 
many thousands in a single three- 
minute pitch, he has built the old 
carnival formula into a business 
which coaxes $10,000,000 annually 
from listeners and viewers through- 
out the U. S. 

I spent several weeks digging into 
this pitch business which is clogging. 
the daytime hours on your radio 
and television sets. I talked to the 
promoters, the pitchmen, o - 
tions of advertising men, € pub- 
lication editors, the Better Business 
Bureaus and the Federal Trade 
Commission and learned the fol- 
lowing: 

Much of it is honest selling in the 
tradition of flamboyant ~nagpver 
ship, with the cee ys getting good 
value for its money despite 
zle-dazzle. In many cases, the Anat 
ucts are carefully screened and 
tested by stations and advertising 
agencies before being offered for 





sale, with an appreciable number 
of radio and TV executives refus- 
ing to accept questionable items. 

But much is shameless fraud, 
perpetrated by unscrupulous pro- 
moters who have latched onto a 
beautiful way of making a very 
rapid buck in a unique and reason- 
ably safe way. Chiselers and the 
fly-by-nighters promise you the 
world for a dollar and send you ab- 
solute junk; solemnly guarantee to 
return your dough if you don’t like 
their product, and never answer 
your letters; pocket your money 
and don’t even bother to send you 
anything. 

These swindlers not only are 
causing a nation-wide howl from 
rooked buyers, but radio, TV and 
advertising men fear that public 
confidence in their media is being 
undermined. 

Reginald Clough, president and 
editor of Tide, a news magazine for 
advertising executives, told me: 
“The phonies who infest the field 
right now must be rooted out be- 
fore they do irreparable damage to 
radio, video and advertising. There 
are too many rotten apples in the 
barrel for everyone’s good.” 

An executive of one of the na- 
tion’s largest television stations, ut- 
terly disgusted at the trend, says: 
“I wouldn’t be surprised to hear 
some of these fakers on the smaller 
outfits pitching for monkey gland 
extract to cure what ails you.” 

And Hugh R. Jackson, president 
of the New York City Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, issues a stern warning: 
“When people are cheated or de- 
ceived into purchasing merchandise 
over radio and television through 
high pressure or grossly exaggerated 
statements as to the quality or value 


of the item offered, they frequently 
react by losing confidence in all ra- 
dio and TV advertising.” 

What is this pitch business all 
about? Simply this: Advertising 
agencies and mail order houses are 
doing land-office business by hiring 
specially-trained spielers with ear- 
nest, convincing voices for radio 
and dextrous handwork for TV. 
The promoters purchase time on 
the stations and put their pitchmen 
on for a few minutes every quarter- 
hour. They hawk anything and 
everything—gadgets for the kitch- 
en, specially treated cloths, spot re- 
movers, ironing pads, lighters, pens, 
pencils, toys, even an item guaran- 
teed to banish offensive shoe odors. 
According to Variety the industry 
has become so immense that a “the- 
atrical type circuit of stations, like 
the old vaude circuits, has been 
built up, with the manufacturers 
auditioning their spielers and mer- 
chandise items ‘on the road’ and 
then bringing them into key city 
outlets for the mass payoff.” 

And mass payoff it is. Dollar 
bills, checks and money orders 
arrived in such volume for one pro- 
moter that he found his loft head- 
quarters in downtown New York 
much too small. He actually had 
to rent an unused bank in which to 
keep his money. He moved in two 
guards, a dozen secretaries, put the 
dough in the vaults and went on 
working. Harold Cowan and Ralph 
Whitmore, two young West Coast 
advertising men, built a $2,000,000 
annual business in the field, garner- 
ing $500,000 on one item alone in 
a few months. 

Sales are fast and huge. An item 
called “Magic Towels” rang up 
$500,000 in two months, better 














than department stores could do in 
a year. One pitch brought 6,000 
orders for a vegetable slicer in 
a single day; another sold 5,000 
doughnut-makers after one tele- 
cast; still another got orders for 2,- 
400 pie-makers after one demon- 
stration. 

But the bigger the business grows, 
the more phonies hop on for a ride 
on the money wagon. Noting the 
success of reputable firms, in come 
the chiselers, who flood the air- 
waves and the mails with their junk 
and reap a harvest while the custo- 
mers gnash their teeth. 

Victims who rushed their dollars 
in the mail and got stuck are pour- 
ing their complaints into the vari- 
ous Better Business Bureaus, the ra- 
dio and television stations and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
wails reached such proportions in 
New York City alone that the BBB 
was forced to set up a special de- 
partment to handle them. 

It’s the same story in Los An- 
gcles, Birmingham, Baltimore, De- 
troit, Chicago and dozens of other 
cities. Ira Leslie of station WVOK 
in Birmingham says innumerable 
complaints came in after two items 
were offered for sale “and for every 
one we receive there must be 
dozens more who are too disgusted 
to write or phone us.” The com- 
plaints also flow in to the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington, 
which in 1950, according to the 
annual report, marked 13,384 
broadcast advertisements and 714 
telecast ads as containing possibly 
false representations. 

The complaints fall generally into 
three categories: the merchandise 
was exaggerated as to quality; it 
never arrived; the seller reneged on 
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his money-back-if-dissatisfied guar- 
antee. Here are just a few random 
samples from the hundreds I leafed 
through: 

From Rock Hill, Missouri: “I 
sent in $1 in November for a set 
of Christmas tree ornaments. They 
arrived January 15, too late for 
Christmas. Besides, I was supposed 
to get 85 ornaments and the pack- 
age contained only 21.” 

From Queens, New York: “On 
October 8, I sent a check for $2 
for two doughnut-makers. I have 
received the cancelled check from 
the bank and here it is January 8 
and no merchandise.” 

From Detroit, Michigan: “The 
announcer said this slicer was sell- 
ing in stores for $1.65. I sent in 
my dollar, then yesterday I saw the 
same thing downtown for 59 cents.” 

From Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey: “I sent a dollar for a kitchen 
utensil which they said was made 
out of metal. I got a plastic one 
instead. Besides, it won’t. work.” 

A particularly voluminous flood 
of mail arrived both at the stations 
and the BBB’s early this year after 
one firm advertised “50 brilliantly 
colored luminous Christmas tree 
ornaments” for a dollar. “Just 
think of it,” gushed the pitchman, 
“a total of 50 magnificent lumi- 
nous Christmas tree ornaments, 
everything you need to transform 
your Christmas tree and your living 
room into a fairy wonderland—all 
for only one dollar.” A bonus of 
another 35 was promised if the 
order was received within 48 hours. 

When they arrived, the magnifi- 
cent ornaments turned out to be 
strips of cardboard on which were 
punched out figures of Santa Claus, 
trees, canes, stars and the like. 


TV'S MAIL ORDER GYPS 


Not long ago a firm offered a 
“treasure chest” of toys, purported 
to contain a vast variety of play- 
things for children. Dutifully, it 
sent one station in Alabama a sam- 
ple of the item. The sample con- 
tained many cute little toys, enough 
to make a dollar’s worth. But when 
the station began opening the pack- 
ages returned by irate customers, 
the officials found they contained 
less than one-third the number of 
items which were in the sample. 

Perhaps the most vicious phony 
is the fly-by-nighter who sets up 
shop with one item, buys radio or 
TV time from scattered stations, 
makes a killing and then takes off 
for another part of the country be- 
fore the complaints catch up. 

Recently dozens of stations 
throughout the country had a par- 
ticularly distressing experience with 
one advertising agency, which tele- 
cast several items, collected scads 
of dollar bills, then went out of 
business, owing the stations for time 
and owing the customers the prod- 
ucts. Prosecution of the agency is 
in the offing, but meanwhile the 
furore has forced the stations to 
make good on the complaints. — 

W. Emmett Brooks, president of 
WEBJ of Brewton, Alabama, went 
on the radio with a full story of the 
station’s sad experience with the 
agency, explained that the station 
had acted in good faith, apologized 
for the inconvenience, and invited 
listeners to send their names and 
full restitution would follow. Eu- 
gene D. Hill, general and commer- 
cial manager of WORZ, Orlando, 
Florida, refunded money to all 
who demanded it. 

Having been burned so fre- 
quently, some radio and TV sta- 


tions are beginning to clean house. 
For example, television station 
WPIX in New York City has 
adopted stringent new regulations. 
Under the,new order, according to 
Ben Larsen, general manager, mail 
order advertising people must sup- 
ply the station with a bank refer- 
ence and at least two trade refer- 
ences. In addition, the firm must 
have a retail outlet or showroom in 
the local area or else deposit a sum 
of money with the station to satisfy 
customers’ claims. And even fur- 
ther, three days before the telecast, 
the advertiser must supply the sta- 
tion with a sample of the product, 
its selling price and a list of all 
claims made for it. 

Station WFIL-TV in Philadel- 
phia has also just set into effect new 
contract regulations to protect the 
public from unscrupulous mail- 
order promoters, hidden costs and 
inferior merchandise. General man- 
ager Roger W. Clipp says that every 
item advertised must be backed by 
a recognized testing laboratory or 
the reputation of an established 
firm. The station now makes a 
thorough investigation of the com- 
pany’s resources and credit stand- 
ing before allowing an item to be 
telecast. 

What can you, as a listener and 
viewer, do to avoid getting stuck 
with a dollar’s worth of junk? 

You can be wise. You can fol- 
low these rules: 


1. Look and 


listen carefully. 
Screen all the “colossals” and the 
“sensationals” from the pitchman’s 
spiel and look squarely at the prod- 
uct itself. If something is described 


as “beautifully textured bristol 
board,” that can mean plain, old- 
fashioned cardboard. A “three- 
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feet long, completely natural rub- 
berized toy” can be a balloon. 

2. Call the station before you 
buy and ask if the product has been 
screened, tested and approved. A 
reputable station will do these 
things before permitting an item to 
be advertised. 

3. Look for a trade mark you 
respect. If it’s an unknown brand, 
be sure in your own mind that you 
know exactly what it is and what it 
does. 

4. Never send cash. Send check 
or money order. In that way you 


the last. 


The 


pond ENGLISH 


FRENCH JAPANESE RUSSIAN 





have proof of the purchase. 

5 if f anyone you know got stuck 
with a product, avoid that source 
like the plague. 

6. If you have any legitimate 
complaint, get in touch with your 
local BBB, which will go to bat for 
you and get restitution. 

The phony D guys can be 
stopped cold only by working both 
sides—a pectin: 5 cleanup at the 
source and a firm refusal by us poor 
suckers to bite at glamor-cloaked, 
glorious sounding but totally wae 
less bait. 


-—HOW TO SQUEAK LIKE A MOUSE IN SIX LANGUAGES—— 


m@ Some people are probably coasting through life under the misappre- 
hension that a Russian mouse squeaks just like an American mouse. 
They don’t know that Russian mice say Psk-psk—and not Squeak, Squeak. 
In order to enlighten the public on this situation language expert Charles 
Berlitz has assisted in the compilation of a glossary of animal language 
in six foreign tongues. The foreign sounds have been translated into 
English phonetics. Since no text books contain this information it is prob- 
ably the first time such material has ever appeared in print—and it may be 
One can only stand so much of animal talk—in any language. 


SPANISH GERMAN 





DOG Bow-wow | Wah-wah 


Wow-wow 


Goo-wow Fow-fow 


How-how 





HORSE| Neigh En-nee 


Heen 


Pr-r-r He-ee-ec Ee-ha-ha 





MOUSE Kwee-kwee 


Squeak 


Psk-psk Chee-chee th-ih-ih 





SHEEP Baa 


Bay 


Bah 


Maay Baay Mah 





PIG Oink Grwahng 


Boo 


Hroo-hroo Troo Woo-ee 





BIRD Tweet Kwee-kwee 














Pee 


Ps Chee-oo 
Chee-oo 


Keevitt 
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M, Buit Stow 


Joan Crawford, Actress 

@ junton was the 

kind of child that 

the doctor said had 

to be humored, so 

when he became 

difficult at the din- 

ner table father offered to get him any- 
thing he wanted to eat. 

“All right,” said Junior after dué 
consideration. “I'll have a worm.” 

It was Father's turn for due considera- 
tion, but he decided to see what would 
happen. He went into the back yard 
and soon returned with a wriggling 
worm. He placed it before his son. 

“Cook it!” commanded Junior. Fa- 
ther went dutifully into the kitchen, 
boiled the worm and again placed it 
before the boy. 

“You eat half!” ordered Junior. 

“What!” exploded his father. 

“You eat half and I'll eat half.” 

Somehow, thé loving father managed 
to choke down half the worm. Suddenly 
the child let out a shriek. 

“Baaaaaah!” he cried, the tears gush- 
ing forth. “You ate my half!” 


Ozie Nelson, Entertainer 
@ A CONFERENCE of 
the beasts once dis- 
cussed the question 
of disarmament. The 
lion spoke first, and, 
looking at the eagle, 
suggested the abolition of wi 
eagle, turning to the bull, 
the suppression of horns. The bull in 
turn regarded the lion and demanded 
the elimination of ‘claws. 
It remained for the bear to speak, 
and he proposed total abolition of de- 


fense so that he might take them all 
into his loving embrace. 


Red Skelton, Comedian 

@ Once 1 crossep a skunk with a por- 
cupine. What an animal! It gets you 
coming and going! 


Lauritz Melchior, Opera Tenor 

@ susiness had fal- 

len off seriously with 

the little circus that 

toured Europe year 

after year, and the 

manager was desper- 

ate for an attraction that would revive 
his sagging finances. Finally he got an 
idea to advertise that his famous ele- 
phant, Cosette, would play the piano. 
At the first performance, ccowds jammed 
the tent to the bulging point and people 
had to be turned away. 

At last, after an hour of conventional 
circus entertainment, Cosette made her 
much-heralded appearance. She obedi- 
ently trudged over to the piano and sat 
down on the bench. Applause broke 
out, then quickly died in expectancy. 

But Cosette did not raise her giant 
forepaws. Instead, she contemplated the 
keyboard with great sadness. Her head 
fell forward and she closed her eyes. 

At this, the crowd commenced to boo. 
“Why doesn’t she play?” was the cry. 

The ran out to quell the 
seething mob. “Alas!” he said, beckoning 
for silence. “This is really a tragedy. 
Cosette is overcome with sorrow. She 
cannot play. She comes out. She sees 
this piano for the first time. She gazes 
at the keyboard. And what does she 
see? Poor Cosette! She sees the tec .h 
of her poor departed mamma!” 
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Randy Steven 


Five Little Girls Called . . 


Divena, Inc. 


Pictures by Leo Fuchs 


® CuHarves Raysurn, a New York 
showman, is boss of one of the most 
startling enterprises in show busi- 
ness—an astonishing act which 
turns quite ordinary young women 
into excellent facsimiles of mer- 
maids. As proprietor of this show- 
stopper, Mr. Rayburn owns and 
operates some half dozen glass- 
enclosed 550-gallon tanks (above) 
and several Dodge trucks for trans- 
porting them along with water fil- 
ters, lights, platforms and tank 
ladders. But his major stock in 
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trade is the contracts of five ladies 
whom he calls Divena. It is the 
remarkable business of these ladies 
to appear in Mr. Rayburn’s tanks 
fully clothed and to disrobe as 
pleasantly as possible without look- 
ing like frightened flounders. 

Divena—in all of her manifes- 
tations—as you can see by the pic- 
tures on these pages, performs with 
uncanny ease underwater, appear- 
ing to hold her breath three min- 
utes or more. To see why she can’t 
drown, turn.the page. 


Diana Grey 





Nannette Parker—all the girls are Divena 


CONTINUED 
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The trick in the 


tank is an open 


top. Divena spins 


round and round 


gulping air 


Mr. Rayburn who swam for Northwestern 
U. in ’28 gives Randy Steven some pointers 
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Air intake is accomplished by Divena 
floating to top of tank, gulping air. . . 


Each of the five tanks is heart of a unit 
which includes truck, filters and lights 





ta 
a 





- - - amd submerging again. Audience. . . Divena revolving in the water and 
can’t see tank top. What it sees is... apparently holding her breath endlessly 


Divena’s tank has three glass sides and Nannette Parker is typical Divena. She 
may be placed on a stage or over a bar earns approximately $7,000 annually & @ 
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The “landscape” 


from my studio window is man-made, more exciting 


Why I Live in 


NEW YOR 


BY ALBERT DORNE 
As told to Henry Lee 


To this famous artist Manhattan Island is his earthly paradise 


@ THEY CALL ME Mr. Asphalt. | 
was born right here in New York, 
and I was 24 before I saw my first 
cow. As a kid, I lived in the East 
Side tenements and swam in the 
East River off “Bareback Beach” 
at 48th St. Nights, I peddled pa- 
pers around Times Square. 

Life wasn’t particularly kind to 
a street kid struggling to bring in 
badly needed cash for a family of 
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five, but it never occurred to me 
that I wasn’t a very lucky fellow 
living in the biggest, richest, happi- 
est city in America. 

Now that I’ve reached a comfort- 
able middle age (with five grand- 
children), I stil feel ’'m a proud 
and lucky guy to be a New Yorker. 

Paris, they say, has a magic, and 
New Orleans, San Francisco, all 
the towns have some special charm, 





than anything produced by nature. It changes a hundred times a day. 


too. But only in New York do J 
find a four-seasonal, four-dimen- 
sional magic that is man and na- 
ture, constant -growth and inspira- 
tional stir. 

To me, New York is one thing 
above everything else. It’s total. 

You see, New York is the one 
place in the country where a man 
can ‘start at the very bottom— 
whatever his career—and reach the 
very top without ever leaving town. 
He’s in the home office to begin 
with! 

Sometimes, people will tell you 
that this accent on accomplishment 
and success breeds a hard-driving 
coldness in the New Yorker. They 
believe, or pretend to believe, that 
the big-city man slavishly worships 
money and despises and ignores 
poverty. Oh, but this isn’t true! 


When I was very small and my 
mother was struggling to raise four 
of us, I saw again and again the 
kind of compassion that O. Henry 


made famous. There were Four 
Million of us then; today there are 
almost Eight Million, but the soul 
of New York hasn’t changed. 

My earliest recollection is one of 
the many times I saw friends and 
neighbors being evicted because 
they couldn’t get up the rent. It 
happened on the lower East Side, 
which was far poorer in those days 
than it is now. 

One of my friends was propped 
up on his few belongings outside 
on the sidewalk while his mother 
said goodbye to friends. Beside 
him, two or three precious coffee 
cups lay atop the furniture. 

As strangers passed, their quick 
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eyes took in the forlorn street scene 
and their quick hearts responded. 
Soon the cups were crammed with 
nickels, dimes, quarters, even a few 
bills from people who had given 
anonymously and gone on their 
way. 

That is one of the things I treas- 
ure about New York. Its sympathy 
is not tied to a particular race or 
religion or one’s own narrow group 
of friends. Stranger gives to stran- 
ger which is, I think, the sweetest 
kind of giving. 

This city of museums and night 
clubs, Bowery and _ penthouse, 
bridges and subways, tabloid and 
Times is all things to all men of all 
nationalities, tastes and aspirations. 
There are so many things about it 
to love! 

Have you ever ridden the West 
Side Highway and seen the pink 





I sold newspapers in front of fabulous Church- 
ill’s—and other great restaurants of the time. 
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dawn laced by skyscrapers? 

Or watched the sun purple off be- 
hind the Palisades at dusk? 

Do you know Fifth Avenue in a 
snowstorm and Central Park in the 
spring? 

Or come with me, if you will, 
through the brassy, exciting Times’ 
Square and West 52d Street dis- 
tricts where the neon sun doesn’t 
go down till after the 4 a.m. cur- 
few; through the quiet cloisters of 
churches and university campuses ; 
through the incredibly busy har- 
bor which funnels the commerce of 
the world; through the angular 
new home of the United Nations 
where men of goodwill from all 
four corners of the earth labor for 
peace. 

In a way, my own life illustrates 
what I want to say about my city, 
though no one life, or 100 lives 
for that matter, could 
really encompass it. 

When Mother sup- 
ported us by doing 
janitor work in a row 
of tenements at 46th 
Street and First Ave- 
nue (now the UN site) 
and at 894-96 Second 
Avenue (which is still 
standing), I mixed 
with every kind of na- 
tionality and religion. 
Tolerance wasn’t 
preached, but it was 
practiced by us kids. 

I wish that today 
every kid could rub 
elbows, as I did in a 
New York P. S. When 
kids grow up together 
like that, they don’t 
look on each other as 
strangers and the hate- 







rem 


ees 


WHY I LIVE IN NEW YORK 


ful things can’t grow in the soul. 

Too, I have no illusions about 
an Alger-like, up-from-the-streets 
career. I went through it myself, 
and I can still remember how mis- 
erable I felt at the age of 14 when 
I had only one suit to my name, a 
grey, threadbare thing which had 
been patched so many times in the 
seat of the pants that the threads 
would no longer hold. 

For a month, before I could 
scrape together money for another 
suit, I walked with a sort of crab- 
wise hunch so that the coat would 
hang down over the pants. It was 
the worst beating that a sensitive 
youngster could take, but I did sur- 
vive, as hardy New York kids 
have a knack of doing. By the time 
I was 15, I was doing fine. 

It can be and is done frequently 
here. Today, I am among the 


dozen illustrators heading up our 


Famous Artists Course. Our com- 
bined yearly income from our mag- 
azine and advertising illustrations 
is $1,000,000. I don’t want you 
to think I’m bragging; I know 
many men around town who 
started poorer and went a lot 
further than I did. The point is, 
New York gave us the chance as 
no other city could. 

Without stimulation, the artist 
dies and by every artistic standard, 
my city is the most stimulating 
place in the world. Art, after all, 
is two things: people first and then 
design. Where else will you find 
both in such a_ super-generous 
abundance that the artist itches 
to hold brush or pencil? 

Ah, I hear you saying to your- 
self, maybe it is a great place to 
visit as this fellow argues. But all 
that noise and variety would be 





HE TEACHES, TOO 

@ A.sert Dorne is one of the top 
magazine and advertising illustrators 
in America. A past president of the 
Society of Illustrators, Dorne is presi- 
dent of the Famous Artists Course in 
Westport, Connecticut, engaged dur- 
ing the past two years in home-study 
art teaching. Associated with Dorne 
in the enterprise are 12 of America’s 
top artists—Norman Rockwell, Stevan 
Dohanos, Al Parker, Ben Stahl, Jon 
Whitcomb, Robert Fawcett, Peter 
Helck, Gilbert Bundy, Austin Briggs, 
Harold Von Schmidt, John Atherton 
and Fred Ludekens. 

Dorne and his associates have set 
up 24 lessons in the two- to three- 
year course. They start with a simple 
explanation of ordinary art materials 
and their use and then progress 
through all the intricacies of profes- 
sional as well as fine and hobby art. 











giddying and distracting. I would 
not want to live there! 

As a matter of fact, J have more 
privacy and seclusion right on East 
57th Street than you who live any- 
where out of New York. 

Quite often, on institute busi- 
ness, I have to visit Westport, Con- 
necticut. Why, the artists there, 
with all their activities—for the 
town, for charity; their “dropping 
around” afternoons and their so- 
cial life at night—I don’t know 
how they ever get any work done. 
It’s a great place to visit, but live 
there? Oh, no! I come home to 
the relaxation of New York. 

Curiously, in all the supposed 
bustle and ado of metropolitan liv- 
ing, there’s a tacit understanding 
that nobody “drops in” without 
telephoned warning. You can even 
live side by side in utter congenial- 
ity in our apartment buildings and 
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never visit, or visit often, just as 
you please. 

What a wonderfully accessible 
place this New York is! Within 10 
minutes, too, I can reach the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art or 
take my pick of the homeliest or 
most exotic dishes. We have more 
and better Chinese restaurants than 
Shanghai; better Turkish restau- 
rants than Ankara; French cafés 
at least as good as those in Paris. 

All in all, our lives in New York 
are just so much more interesting 
and less complicated than any other 
place short of Heaven. Why, I 
don’t even own a raincoat and yet 
I don’t fear the rain. There’s al- 
ways a doorway and an empty cab 
will be along in a couple of min- 
utes. I don’t fret about growing 
seasons and garden sprays, but 
once I had some trees 
and vegetables high up 
on my apartment ter- 
race. And an_hour’s 
auto drive will deliver 
me into as much open 
country as any normal 
person can take. 

When I start work 
daily at 5 a.m. (after a 
cool, quiet night’s sleep 
in my well-ventilated 
18th-floor bedroom), I 
walk down one flight— 
and I’m in my studio. 

At noon, I shave and 
shower and make a 
major decision of the 
day—which of those 
1,001 restaurants to 
choose for lunch—and 
then I stroll over to the 
business office of our 






the Squibb Building. 

At the end of the day, I stroll 
home again, and if I decide to 
stay in for the evening, the drug- 
store, delicatessen and wine shop 
will make prompt deliveries up to 
midnight. Honestly, if I lived 
plumb in the middle of a village 
square, things couldn’t be more 
convenient. 

Just for the record, I'd like to 
spike some of the more common 
misconceptions about my town: 

It’s dirty. For its size, New York 
is the cleanest city in America. Our 
main industry is the clothing in- 
dustry, and coming into town on 
the train, you don’t grope through 
20 miles of smoke and smog cast 
up by heavy industry. 

It’s dangerous. Why, with our 
street lighting, it’s the safest city to 





Famous Artists Course 
at 745 Fifth Avenue in 
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My swimming hole was the foot of 49th 
Street and the East River—“The original 
Dead End”—now in the shadow of the U.N. 
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walk at night, whether 
your fear is cars or crim- 
inals. Certainly if I 
were learning all over 
again to drive a car, I’d 
learn right in Mamnhat- 
tan where traffic, by ne- 
cessity, keeps to a slow 
pace. I will grant that 
our newspapers are 
filled with pictures of 
bad auto smashes— 
practically all of which 
occur on the highways 
and parkways of the 
suburbs whither many 
of my friends have fled 
for “safety.” 

It’s noisy. Here I will 
concede that the clatter 
of boys roller-skating on 
the tiled esplanade over 
the center of Park Ave- 


nue and the rackety- 


rack of the elevated are nerve- 
wracking—but, in case you don’t 
know it, those are bugaboos of the 
past. Since I was a kid and skated 
there, they’ve covered Park Ave- 
nue’s esplanade with sward, and 
the Second, Sixth and Ninth Ave- 
nues Els have long since vanished. 
Unless you just hate city noises in 
general, there is no need to be 
alarmed by New York’s. 

It’s arrogant. I will only concede 
that we have pride in our super- 
latives. Did you ever hear a Texan 
brag? 

These are superficial criticisms 
and if I didn’t know they are all too 
generally accepted, I would dismiss 
them without mention. And if my 
town really were the noisiest, dirt- 
iest, most dangerous and arrogant 
city in the world, it still would be 
the greatest for one reason alone— 





Thundering brewery trucks were a challenge in our 
“forest” playground beneath the Second Avenue “El” 


youth. 

Every day, almost every hour, 
the trains pull in at Grand Central, 
Pennsylvania Station and over at 
Hoboken and Jersey City with the 
hope of the future. Here are the 
next great scientists, philosophers, 
writers, painters, corporation presi- 
dents; the most talented and ambi- 
tious of our youth looking for the 
big chance in the big city. This is 
the thing that makes New York 
forever young and forever great. 

For me, this creative building 
toward the future which you see in 
stone and steel as well as paint and 
brush, is another facet of our total- 
ity. The climate is right for orig- 
inality and experiment—and youth. 

All in all, so far as a sad, dis- 
organized old world will allow, I 
am, in my total city, a totally hap- 
py man. a6 
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“It was as cold as 
a witch’s heart” 


pe 


he 


“It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good” 


“It never rains but 
what it pours” 








» “... but give me the 
= Good Old Summertime” 


“Snowing? It snowed 
razor blades!” 


Everybody talks about it, and now 


they're finally doing something about 


THE WEATHER 


®@ INCREDIBLE AS IT MIGHT seem, there was a time when man had 
nothing to say about the weather. But those days died the moment 
he learned that a grunt could have meaning—and he has been 
grunting more or less meaningfully about the weather ever since. 
This is, of course, as it should be; for the earth is surrounded by a 
skin of atmosphere which is hardly more than a weather factory. 
If a goldfish could talk it would probably babble endlessly about 
the condition of the water in its bowl. 

Believing 1) that weather is here to stay; 2) that it will always be 
interesting; and 3) that it will always be worth talking about, 
PAGEANT presents on the following pages a jam-packed catalogue 
of weather facts and fancies—usable in any peaceful (and most 


i tions. 
polite) conversations fre 
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On Africa’s Gold Coast natives just sit in the sun 


Some people don’t do anything about the 


One thing we (in the temperate 
areas of varied climate) are finding 
out about the weather is that the 
earth is getting warmer all the time. 
For the U. S. there has been a gen- 
eral annual over-all temperature 
rise of from one to four degrees in 
the past century. This is essentially 
true about Russia, too. Held back 
by hundreds of years of freezing 
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cold, most Russians lived igloo-like 
existences. Now that the weather 
is getting warmer, the Russians are 
sticking their noses out for a look 
around. They are releasing new- 
found energy in all directions. The 
trend toward generally warmer cli- 
mate is world-wide, however, and 
predictions are already being made 
that subarctic Canada may in time 








In California balloons record trends 


In Pittsburgh winter is made indoors 


weather. Some do 


become warm enough to be as 
productive (they’ve already raised 
some cotton in northern Ontario) 
and as heavily populated as the 
central U. S. As for tropic areas, 
which may be approaching temper- 
ate standards, figures are not com- 
plete enough, but India’s new polit- 
ical activity may be a result of the 
general shakeup in world climate. 


In Boston a model beat last summer’s heat 
CONTINUED 
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Even with modern instruments and methods, 
nobody can tell what the weather is up to 


J RE? One of the reasons man has al- 
a ways been hard-pressed to do any- 
thing about the weather is prob- 
ably that the weather gets there 
first. Hardly a séason passes when 
the weather doesn’t do something 
freakish, outrageous, mischievous or 
fiendish. Last November, over most 
of the U. S., it did its damnedest to 
wreck the nation. Riding on rains, 
snows and a big wind, it left floods 
east and west of the Rockies; bliz- 
zards in Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Akron and Pittsburgh; freezing cold 
in the South—three degrees in At- 
lanta, two-below in Asheville, N. C., 
one-below in Nashville. In the New 
York area winds toppled building 
cornices, stopped trains, wrecked 
cars, flooded airports, killed people, 
blew out lights. Yet generally, it 
was a milder winter than many. 








“ore, 


The big weather tantrum of last November caused tidal floods in Staten Island 
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More than 20 inches of snow smothered Pittsburgh in a few hours in last year’s storm 
- e% 


<i es : ~# 
Just 10 years ago a similar storm swept Midwest. These two men froze to death 
NSE ee ee ae 
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1950 blow-off was so powerful it blew bay waters hip-deep across LaGuardia Ficid 
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WHERE DOES YOUR CITY STAND 
TEMP ERATURE Based on daily overages. 


YEARLY AVERAGE JANUARY APRIL JULY OCTOBEK 

















MIAMI ........75.2° 67.7° 73.9° 81.7° 77.6° 
PHOENIX ...... 70,3° 52.0° 67.8° 90.4° 714° 
NEW ORL...... .69.6° 54.7° 69.1° 82.6° 713° 
HOUSTON .... .69.2° 53.5° 69.3° 83.2° 70.9° 
LOS ANG...... .63.0° 55.6° 60.2° 70.5° 65.8° 
SAN FRAN..... .56.5° 50.1° 55.7° 58.9° 60.8° 
ST. LOUIS......56.2° 31.1° 56.1° 78.8° 58.8° 
WASH. . . .55.5° 34.5° 53.8° 77.1° 57.4° 
ee 54.4° 32.6° 52.1° 76.2° 57.8° 
NEW YORK... .52.8° 31.2° 49.4° 73.8° 58.8° 
Pt +asbinagl 52.6° 31.0° 50.8° 74.3° 55.0° 
SEATTLE .. ....52.0° 40.5° 50.5° 64.4° 53.0° 
DENVER ..... 50.4° 30.8° 47.7° 72.5° 51.6° 
BOSTON .......49.6° 27.9° 46.4° 71.7° 53.6° 
CHICAGO ..... 49.5° 25.0° 47.1° 72.7° 54.0° 
CLEVE. .. .. .48.7° 24.7° 46.2° 71.9° 52.7° 
DETROIT .......48.7° 25.0° 46.1° 72.7° §2.4° 
MINNEAP. . » .48.0° 14.0° 46.0° 73.1° 49.8° 


RAINFALL Based on average precipitation (in inches). 
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YEARLY AVERAGE JANUARY = APRIL JULY .OCTOBER 

NEW ORL... . 60.01” 4.61” 5.29” 6.75” 3.52” Be 
MIAMI ....... 58.83” 2.64” 3.37” 5.96” 8.74" sae 
HOUSTON .. . 46.34” 3.66” 3.44” 4.31” 3.53” oe 
NEW YORK... .42.87” 3.53” 3.34” 4.20” 3.43” ae 
WASH. ....... 41.85” 3.37” 3.28” 4.45” 2.95” ae 
BOSTON ..... 40.73” 3.56” 3.51” 3.32” 3.22” ay 
PHILA. ........40.41” 3.30” 3.05” 4.15” 2.01” Gees 
ST. LOUIS .... .39.23” 2.23” 3.81” 3.39” 2.86” ane 
PITTS. .........35.95” 2.90” 2.96” 4.08” 252" ary 
CLEVE. ........33.43” 2.49” 2.54” 3.38” 2.65” eae 
SEATTLE 33.33” 4.80” 2.27” 62” 2.90" © ee 
CHICAGO ... .32.87” 1.92” 2.85” 3.13” 2.597 nua 
DETROIT __... 31.47” 2.09” 2.59” 3.17” 2.32” Ge . 
MINNEAP. .. . .27.08” 82” 2.12” 3.35” 2.07 Foes 
SAN FRAN. ... 22.08” 4.72” 1.53” oi” 90” Ee 
LOS ANG... ... 15.40” 2.96” 1.03” oi” 3° ee 
DENVER ...... 14.01” 43” 2.05” 16” 1.01" ieee 
PHOENIX ..... 7.81” 80” Ai” 1.03” 43” hs 





Note: Data beted on weather records for last SO yours i wee 
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"ON THE WEAT HE: "RATER? | 
Based on percentage of possible sunshine. SUNSHINE | 


YEARLY AVERAGE JANUARY APRIL JULY OCTOBER | 
PHOENIX 75%, 87%, 83%, 8%, | 
LOS ANG 70%, 68%, 78%, 76%, 
DENVER fae 68%, 63% 68Y, 70%, 
65% 73% 65%, 63% 
SAN FRAN..... 53%, 1% 69%, 70% 
NEW YORK..... 52%, 61% 64%, 62% 
HOUSTON ..... 48%, 58%, 70%, 67%, 
ST. LOUIS. ..... .59% 48%, 58%, 72%, 64%, 
NEW ORL.......59% 49%, 63%, 58%, 69%, 
CHICAGO .....58% 45%, 58%, 74%, 60% 
PHILA. .. 58% 49%, 58%, 64%, 63%, 
BOSTON 57%, 49%, 57%, 63% 58%, 
WASH. ... 57%, 46%, 58%, 64%, 61% 
MINNEAP. ..... 56% 50%, 58%, 73%, 53%, 
DETROIT .......52% 34%, 53%, 69%, 53%, 
CLEVE. .. 51% 29%, 53% 71% 52%, 
ee 32%, 50%, 63% ssYy, 
fi! SEATTLE 43%, 26% 51% 64%, 34%, 
Based on percentage of moisture in the oir. HUMIDITY 
~~ YEARLY AVERAGE JANUARY APRIL JULY OCTOBER ~ 
SEATTLE ........73% 8%, 68%, 66%, 79%, 
SAN FRAN 75%, 70%, 79%, 70%, 
MIAMI 73%, 69%, 73% 74%, | 
HOUSTON ..... 75%, 73%, 74%, 70%, 
NEW ORL....... 75%, 70%, 74%, 10% > 
DETROIT ....... 84%, 68%, 62%, 71% fee 
CHICAGO ..... 75%, 66%, 65%, 67% | 
68%, 65% 68%, 6% 
ES ns neg hours 69%, 62%, 66%, 67%, Gee 
ae 66% 59% 71% 1% 4 
PITTS. 73%, 62%, 63%, o7Y, Sees 
NEW YORK.... 66%, 61% 69%, 67%, ee 
ST. LOUIS 1% 61% 59%, 62%, Ga 
MINNEAP. .__... 79%, 60%, 60%, 66% Bae 
LOS ANG........ 56%, 4%, 67%, 61% | 
59%, 58%, 65% 66% || 
DENVER 52% 49%, “4%, 46% finan, 
PHOENIX 48% 31% 35%, 38% | COM 


. = 
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Biggest topic of modern weather talk is rain- 


making. Are they making rain? Maybe 


Men have been trying to make 
rain ever since the first caveman 
looked into the skies and shook his 
fist, but the first serious federal 
attempt to make rain in the U. S. 
took place in 1891. In that year 
Congress appropriated $9,000, gave 
it to the Department of Agriculture 
to experiment with getting rain out 
of the clouds using dynamite and 
gas-filled balloons. A little rain 
fell, but the Weather Bureau said 
it would have fallen anyway. 

Since then scientists have tried 
to make rain in various ways: hy- 
drogen gas has been released into 
the air on the theory that it would 
cause rising currents and produce 
precipitation; on the same theory 
huge blowers were once used to 
create air currents; and on a re- 
lated theory great fires have been 
built to send hot air into the skies. 
None of these methods ever pro- 
duced anything but polite snickers. 

According to the schoolbooks 
rain is caused when clouds con- 
dense and fall to the ground as 
drops of water. This is.true, but it 
does not explain what makes the 
clouds break up in the first place. 

The man who has come closest 
to explaining this near-miracle is 
Dr. Irving Langmuir of the Gen- 
eral Electric Laboratories. 

Dr. Langmuir’s theory is that ice 
crystals attract water vapor from 
the supercooled (colder than zero 
degrees Centigrade) droplets in 
rain clouds. This water © vapor 
makes the ice crystals bigger, heavy 
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Langmuir aide’s bubbles show theory 
enough to drop as snow —or, 
melted, as rain. 

To prove his theory Langmuir 
and his assistants tried it in an elec- 
tric freezer. It worked. Then they 
took ice crystals in the form of dry 
ice up into real clouds and tried it. 
It worked again. But dry ice crys- 
tals tended to create too many 
crystals too fast, so Langmuir had 
to find something better. The bet- 
ter crystal-maker was silver iodide. 

Langmuir had hardly announced 
the results of his experiments when 
all kinds of people jumped in, some 
to criticize and disprove, many to 
capitalize upon and make rain for 
money all over the country. 

Dr. Langmuir and his crew have 
been working in the Southwest, but 
commercial competition for his 
serious scientific experiments has 
been so great that it has obscured 
his conclusions—and at present he 
is making no definite claims. 

To see how rainmaking actually 
works, turn the page. 
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Dr. Vonnegut of GE Laboratories shows one way of spraying silver iodide into air 


Langmuir (right) watches snow made in a freezer 
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A. Plane drops dry ice into cool, high- 8. Dry ice chills cloud further, forming 
flying cloud containing moisture. ice crystal nuclei. 


2. SPRAYING WITH SILVER 1ODIDE 






















= 
A. Silver iodide dust sprayed into air by 8B. Chemical dust enters cloud. Moisture 
generator. freezes around it. 


3. SPRINKLING WITH PLAIN WATER 


A. Airplane sprinkles water into top of B. Droplets attract moisture. Unstable 





low-flying cloud. drops form, are split by up-winds. | 
on 1 ele he ~t _ | 
gee tn ee oe © » | 

‘ Or Do They And an official committee of the 


American Meteorological Society 

Said the chief of the U. S. has also come to the conclusion 
Weather Bureau: “No tests so far that the artificial production of | 
prove to our satisfaction that rain- any useful amounts of rain has not 
fall has been created by man. It been demonstrated so far. 

might have rained anyway.’ Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel- 





C. Nuclei attract moisture, grow larger 


as they fall through cloud. 


C. Ice crystals form, attact more mois- 


ture as they fall through cloud. 


C. Droplets boosted back to top of cloud 


—repeat splitting process. 


Prize winner and G. E. research 
scientist, disagrees strongly. The 
father of the scientific methods of 
rainmaking shown above, he says: 

“The weather experts are very or- 
thodox . . . But all of us have to be 
prepared for the unexpected, for 
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D. Warmer air near earth turns falling 


ice crystals into rain. 


ey 
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D..Warmer air near earth turns falling 


ice crystals into rain. 


D. Chain reaction continues until heavy, 
stable raindrops are form 


things that don’t make sense accord- 
ing to our old ideas.” 

Say New York City Water offi- 
cials after a year of cloud seeding: 
Reservoir water level, Feb. 5, 1950 
—43.4% of capacity. February 5, 


as 
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1951—99.6% of capacity. 








Uncle Bernie’s Toy Heaven 


BY FRANK SCULLY 


A dreamland for parents and kids where lemonade grows on trees 


®@ EVER SINCE the Ap- 
pian Way was known 
throughout the Ro- 
man Empire as the 
high rent district, 
caveat emptor has 
been a warning code 
to both buyers and 
sellers, though it was 
the buyer specifically 
who was told to be- 
ware. It meant that 
if the merchant put 
his shop on a swank 
street he must mark 
up his prices accord- 
ingly and if you 
shopped there you 
must expect to pay 
the added charges of 
a more expensive lo- 
cation. 

Some streets had always been 
famous for perpetuating this tradi- 
tion that location determines price, 
notably the Rue de la Paix in 
Paris; Bond Street in London; Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago; Lincoln Road, 
Miami; Worth Avenue, Palm 
Beach, and North Rodeo Drive, 
Beverly Hills. 

‘ The first counter-offensive against 
this theory took place on North 
Rodeo Drive on September 9, 1947, 











when Bernard Sper, 
a young but retired 
inventor of children’s 
toys, decided to open 
a shop which he 
called “The Toy Me- 
nagerie.” He an- 
nounced he would 
sell “exclusive” toys 
of the highest quality 
and meet the com- 
petitive price of any 
area in the city of 
Los Angeles, no mat- 
ter how low the rent 
district of the com- 
petitor happened to 
be. If by chance his 
“exclusives” should 
appear in any other 
shop anywhere in the 
city at less than he 
was listing the toy, his prices would 
be dropped and the purchaser re- 
funded the difference. He said he 
would maintain this policy even if 
the Five-and-Tens had either got 
their hands on the toy or a cheap 
copy of it. 

This heresy sliced snob-appeal to 
ribbons. Hollywood is supposedly 
full of label-lovers and certainly no 
one was ever cut dead simply be- 
cause she wore a John-Frederics 
hat or a Hattie Carnegie ensemble. 
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That there seemed to be shoppers 
who liked to get something for their 
money was generally met with 
arched eyes of surprise. 

So for this retired young man to 
open his Toy Menagerie on ex- 
ya North Rodeo Drive on the 
opposite side of the street from the 
exclusive restaurant of “Prince” 
Mike Romanoff, where even a dish 
of parsnips could equal the cost of 
a full meal elsewhere, was proof 
to older merchants in the quality 
field that the retired young man 
was not quite bright. 

His next heresy was to hold a 
children’s party the day before the 
formal opening, let children and 
parents play with the toys, and ex- 
pect customers to come back the 
next day and buy “the shop worn” 
toys. The children received formal 
invitations. They arrived, chauf- 
feur-driven, with their movie-star 
mothers. They wore their party 
clothes, drank from a lemonade 
tree, ate candy from a lollipop tree, 
met and played with Josephine, a 
trained monkey, and saw for the 
first time Bozo, the magical rag doll 
clown. They could play with all the 
toys as well. Uncle Bernie was out 
to give something for nothing in 
order to get good will. 

At his first party, Hollywood 
turned out in such numbers that 
the news services, suspecting some- 
thing might break beyond a toy, 
poured all over the place with their 
photographers. 

Of course Joan Crawford, much 
as she might have tried to make a 
sister act out of the afternoon by 
dressing in clothes identical to her 
little girls’, couldn’t help but steal 
the show. Josephine, the monkey, 
got in her hair and the photogra- 


phers couldn’t get enough of that 
sort of monkey business. But for the 
rest of the chauffeur-driven little 
darlings, it was a wonderful day and 
nobody spent too much because not 
a thing was sold that day. 

Since then the Toy Menagerie 
has priced every toy on the Macy 
principle that even smartly dressed 
people believe it’s smart to be 
thrifty. Uncle Bernie carries no 
charge accounts. Thus even such a 
wanted toy as Bozo the Clown, the 
menagerie’s first exclusive, sold for 
$3.95. To most of Uncle Bernie’s 
customers that’s not the price of an 
exclusive, that’s a waiter’s tip. 

Toy stores usually work on the 
principle of making enough money 
during the Christmas season to 
take care of losses nine months of 
the year, but Uncle Bernie’s busi- 
ness is as steady as the milkman’s. 

A native of Brooklyn, Uncle 
Bernie had spent 12 years in the 
toy business when he decided to 
retire and tour the country. But 
after a year of that he began to get 
bored, and he concluded he was too 
young to retire. 

One day while walking around 
Beverly Hills he saw a toy shop. It 
was next to a maternity shop on 
the swankest shopping street in 
town, North Rodeo Drive. He 
looked around the shop and learned 
that the owners were giving up the 
toy business because they couldn’t 
make a go of it. Everybody who 
knew merchandising warned Uncle 
Bernie not to touch the place with a 
10-foot pole. But he felt that if he 
didn’t get to work soon he’d col- 
lapse altogether. So he bought the 
broken down doll’s house. 

This was in the spring of 1947. 
Prices were high, merchandise 
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scarce. He returned to New York 
and hunted out all the top toys he 
could find. Being an old wholesaler, 
he knew values. He bought at rock 
bottom prices and told his New 
York friends to forget the Beverly 
Hills angle, because he was going 
to sell at retail prices that would 
match Grand Street’s. 

Instead of advertising heavily in 
newspapers Uncle Bernie decided 
to put the money into honest-to- 
goodness giveaways. He would in- 
vite all children in the neighbor- 
hood to come and go as they 
pleased, just as they would in a 
park. The first of his novelties was 
the lemonade tree, where you sim- 
ply squeezed a lemon and, voila, 
there was your free lemonade! 

Every few weeks he changes the 
window display, but he held on to 
the lemonade tree as the chief at- 
traction until 1950 when he broke 
out with a new one. This was an 
orange cascade with a beaker of 
orange juice as a payoff. 

In conception and design the or- 
angeade falls topped the lemonade 
tree. Up at the top was the painting 
of an orange grove. Dwarfs were 
pulling stubborn donkeys and their 
carts loaded with oranges to an un- 
loading platform. Here the oranges 
were sawed in half by a couple of 
dwarfs and moved on to a huge 
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compressor. Juice was squeezed into 
a tub and from there dwarfs 
scooped out buckets of orange juice 
and poured the golden liquid into a 
pool. From the pool it flowed to a 
falls and cascaded down the wall. 
At the bottom you pressed a spigot 
and there was your orange juice! 
When the motion picture busi- 
ness dropped 20 per cent in 1949, 
all Beverly Hills merchants except 
Uncle Bernie felt the effects of the 
decline. Thanks to such innocent 
giveaways as lollipops from the lol- 
lipop tree, lemonade from the lem- 
onade tree, peppermint from the 
candy mountain, sweets from the 
tootsie roll mine, gum from the bub- 
blegum volcano and now orange 
juice from the orange juice falls, 
business at Uncle Bernie’s Toy Me- 
nagerie was 27 per cent better in 
1950 than it was in 1949. He ex- 
pected to lose $5,000 a year for 
three years but he has made money 
from the day he opened in 1947. 
Certainly a story like this should 
encourage those who still believe in 
free enterprise and small business. 
It’s a lot like Mark Twain’s com- 
ment on those who complained 
about the weather but did nothing 
about it. There are still plenty of 
opportunities, Uncle Bernie be- 
lieves. But you must do something 
about them. a6 





@ THE HARDENED and oft-convicted prisoner was before the bar for sentenc- 
ing. “I find you guilty on 26 counts,” said the judge, “and I sentence you 
to five years on each count, making a total of 130 years.” 

The prisoner, already well along in years, burst into tears. The judge, 
taking this as a sign of remorse, said in a softened tone, “I didn’t mean to 
be so harsh. I realize I have imposed an unusually severe sentence, so 
you don’t have to serve the 130 years.” With a benign smile, the judge 
leaned toward the prisoner, whose face showed new-found hope: “Just 


do as much as you can!” 


—Joseph Quiity 





BY ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


Soviet internal troubles could 
mean the difference between war 
and peace in the world crisis 


® tHE NoTION that the Soviet 
Union is “a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma,” as 
Churchill phrased it, has been ac- 
cepted much too uncritically. Per- 
sonally, I regard it as a propaganda 
fable and—because it provides the 
Kremlin gang with a convenient 
smokescreen around their assorted 
crimes—a mischievous fable. 

For people who really want to 
know about the Soviet “experi- 
ment,” it is no deep-dyed mystery. 
It has been described fully, and on 
the whole, accurately, in scores of 


books and thousands of articles 
these 30-odd years. 

Besides, there are today literally 
hundreds of thousands of fugitive 
Soviet citizens—hundreds of them 
right here in the U.S.A.—able and 
eager to tell the whole story. Fresh 
eye-witnesses arrive daily as Red 
Army men and Soviet officials 
flee the Iron Curtain countries. 

The plain fact is that those of us 
who watch Soviet affairs closely 
have a clear picture of the misery, 
the weariness, the colossal disaffec- 
tions inside the Soviet Union. I do 
not hope to convey that picture in 
one brief article. In what follows, 
I merely propose to deal with a few 
important phases of the Soviet real- 
ity which the outside world seems 
to have overlooked. ; 


Tue KReMLIN today is engaged 
in writing one of the most ruthless 
chapters in its entire bloody history, 
and one that affects a majority of 
the Russian peoples. 

I refer to the new campaign now 
underway to “liquidate” the Rus- 
sian peasantry as a class. In line 
with a Politburo decision to break 
the back of peasant hostility to its 
regime, Stalin is rushing the physi- 
cal demolition of tens of thousands 
of Russian villages. 

Millions of peasant families, thus 
uprooted by force from their an- 
cient homes, are being re-settled in 
larger centers, officially called agro- 
gorods or “agricultural cities.” This 
pretentious label covers the grim 
reality of crude barracks and mud 
hovels. Here the dispossessed mil- 
lions are being herded for more 
convenient communist “discipline” 
and police supervision. 

The process, under command of 
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Politburo member Krushchev, aims 
at nothing less than the destruction 
of rural life as it has existed hereto- 
fore. The peasants are to be “prole- 
tarianized,” their stubborn yearning 
for private ownership of land 
crushed through annihilation of the 
traditional village. 

The project is in many ways even 
more ambitious than the infamous 
forced “collectivization” drive two 
decades ago. It is “human engi- 
neering,” as the communists call 
such things, on a huge scale. 

Despite 20 years of collectivization 
of farming, the old Russian village 
has kept its historic character. The 
peasants lived in their old houses, 
among friends and neighbors, close 
to their churches and the graves of 
their forebears. Thus, they man- 
aged to retain a sense of cohesion 
against the regime. Even officials 
and administrators assigned to the 
kolkhozes, the collectivized farms, 
from the outside quickly became 
“infected” by the peasant spirit of 
the village. 

While working on the collecti- 
vized land, the peasants gave their 
spare time and attention to the 
half-acre plots they were allowed 
to cultivate on a private basis. In 
short, they remained individualistic, 
land-loving farmers. The Kremlin’s 
long efforts to change their psy- 
chology proved a dismal failure. 

When war came to Russia in 1941, 
the peasants took advantage of the 
chaotic times to expand their pri- 
vate plots at the expense of the 
collectivized portion. In the areas 
occupied by the Germans they tried, 
against the wishes of the invaders, 
to dissolve the kolkhozes altogether. 
Even after the war, the tendency to 
enlarge private holdings continued, 





often with the tacit approval of 
local officialdom. 

“Last year in the kolkhozes of the 
Tomsk region,” the government 
mouthpiece, JIzvestia, wrote on 
April 4, 1950, “over 9,000 hec- 
tares of public land were unlawfully 
distributed by district executive 
committees or seized by organiza- 
tions and private persons . . . The 
diversion of kolkhoz land often 
takes place with the knowledge or 
even the direct consent of the re- 
gional executive committee.” 

The same sort of thing was hap- 
pening in every other region, de- 
spite official threats and dire penal- 
ties. The collective system was 
breaking down under the weight of 

pular discontent. 

In 1949, Stalin and his associates, 
therefore, decided upon drastic ac- 
tion to beat down this peasant op- 
position. The one sure way to do 
this, the Politburo realized, was to 
wipe out the traditional Russian vil- 
lage. Once removed from their ac- 
customed surroundings, the peasants 
could be tamed—‘“re-educated” is 
the Soviet word for it—the way 
horses are broken to the plow. 

This daring plan was launched 
by the middle of 1950 under the 
beguiling slogan of “strengthening 
the collective farms.” The method 
prescribed was to merge small col- 
lectives into large ones; to drive the 
peasants out of their homes and 
crowd them into the agro-gorods, 
their small private plots being con- 
fiscated and added to the enlarged 
collectives. At the same time, the 


work is being gee eer along 
specialized lines, so that ultimately 
few peasants should be able to do 
everything on a farm as in the past. 

The objectives of the fantastic 





STALIN S WAR AGAINST THE RUSSIANS 


undertaking were summed up by 
Izvestia on July 20, 1950, as “maxi- 
munr utilization of labor resources, 
strengthening of socialist discipline, 
education of the collectivized peas- 
ant in the spirit of communism, and 
remolding of his psychology.” The 
last phrase tells: the story. 

The progress of this harrowing 
piece of “human _ engineering” 
raises a crucial question: Can the 
Kremlin risk a general war while 
putting over this gigantic internal 
revolution, a task that is not likely 
to be completed for a year or two? 


ANOTHER GHASTLY side of the 
Kremlin determination to “remold” 
the people in its own image is prac- 
tically unknown abroad, although 
it has been going on for more than 
a decade. A decree on “Govern- 
ment Labor Reserves,” issued on 
October 20, 1940, and still in force, 
has meant in practice the enslave- 
ment of more than a million teen- 
age boys and girls annually. 

Throughout the country these 
children, some as young as 12, but 
most from 14 to 17, are “mobilized” 
for industrial training—in effect, 
coerced labor service. In theory the 
enlistment is voluntary, and indeed 
some unhappy parents, with too 
many mouths to feed, do agree to 
surrender a child or two to the 
tender mercies of the government. 
Actually local officials, to meet their 
quotas, take many children from 
their families by force. 

The mobilized youngsters, mostly 
boys, are parceled out as appren- 
tices in mines, factories, transport 
centers and other industrial projects 
throughout the country. Always, as 
a matter of policy, they are shipped 
far from their homes and separated 








RUSSIAN LEADER-IN-EXILE 

ALEXANDER Ker- 
ENSKY was a mem- 
ber of Russia's 
Duma when the 
Tsarist dynasty 
was overthrown 
in March, 1917. 
Emerging as lead- 
er of the demo- 
cratic forces of his country, he be- 
came premier of the provisional 
government at the age of 36. How- 
ever, the Kerensky government 
lasted only a few months, the Bolshe- 
viks, led by Lenin and Trotsky, 
seizing control in November, 1917. 
Kerensky fled the country and settled 
in Paris where he resided until 
World War II, when he -came to 
America. Now 70 years old, he lives 
in New York, writing, lecturing 
and leading movements among the 
Russian emigres for libesation of his 
country from the Communist regime. 











from other child recruits from their 
own towns and villages. Eveything 
possible is done to erase the memory 
of their accustomed life. 

For the most part, the captive 
children live in barracks attached to 
their place of work, under semi- 
military discipline. The period of 
training is from one to four years, 
depending on the industry. Then 
they become full-fledged workers, 
assigned to mines and factories far 
removed from their original homes 
and families. By the time the boys 
complete their industrial servitude, 
they are usually subject to military 
service. Thus, they are grown men, 
in their early 20’s, before they cease 
to be total wards of the state. 

The undisguised purpose of the 
scheme is to wean these children 
away from all family contacts and 
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influences, to make them dependent 
psychologically on the dictatorship. 

Even during the war years this 
child-labor project was kept going. 

The result is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment already has at its disposal 
some 10 million young men and 
women “remodelled” into stand- 
ardized robots by this process; with 
every year another million is added 
to their gray ranks. According to 
figures revealed by Stalin’s press it- 


self, the conscripted children make. 


up a majority of the labor force in 
some mines and factories. 


A BRAND-NEW TYPE of “treason” 
against the state has been discov- 
ered by the frightened men in the 
Kremlin since the end of the war. 
Already hundreds of thousands 
have been deprived of their jobs, 
expelled from the ruling Commu- 
nist Party, exiled to Siberia, or actu- 
ally imprisoned on this ground. 

The new species of disloyalty has 
many variations but usually it is 
called “kowtowing to the West.” 
Although nobody is immune, the 
more educated  classes—writers, 
teachers, historians, scientists, art- 
ists, musicians and the like—seem 
most liable to catch the new disease. 

It should be remembered that 
some 70 million Soviet citizens, hav- 
ing come under German occupation 
for various periods of time, were 
temporarily removed from Stalin’s 
thought control. Millions of others, 
in the armed forces, actually came 
in personal contact with non-Soviet 
countries and peoples. To the 
Kremlin leaders this represents a 
mortal danger. 

The regime has set itself the 
gargantuan task of destroying the 
influence and, if possible, the mem- 
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ory of that wartime experience. De- 
mobilized soldiers who saw service 
abroad, released prisoners of war 
and millions of men and women 
who had been abducted by the Ger- 
man slave laborers were, therefore, 
screened and rescreened. Immense 
numbers were never allowed to re- 
turn to their native towns and vil- 
lages, where they might spread the 
Western contagion ; even more were 
condemned to forced-labor projects. 

A variation of the fanatic anti- 
foreign drive is the accusation of 
“cosmopolitanism,” of which Jews 
are the special targets. The Jews 
in the U.S.S.R., estimated at 2,- 
700,000, are in a panic of fear as 
this thinly disguised anti-semitism 
gathers impetus. Ever since the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, Jews have been 
gradually eliminated from the 
Soviet Foreign Office, military posts 
and other “sensitive” departments, 
and in particular from influential 
roles in the ruling Party. 

The continuing and massive 
purges in the domain of the arts, 
sciences and culture are only a 
small part of a larger police action 
affecting virtually every portion of 
the population. There have been no 
such public “blood trials” as those 
that dramatized the big pre-war 
purges. Yet the campaign is almost 
as extensive as in 1936-38, and af- 
flicts classes of people who were not 
touched by the earlier calamity. In 
many cities more than half the gov- 
ernment and Party officials have 
been removed; in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Kharkov, the percentage 
of purged officials has been over 75. 

Most symptomatic of the creep- 
ing degeneration of the Soviet sys- 
tem is the fact that tens of thou- 
sands are being arrested on charges 








STALIN’S WAR AGAINST THE RUSSIANS 


of theft, embezzlement, bribery, fal- 
sification of records in every branch 
of the nation’s economy. Workers 
steal goods and dispose of them on 
the black markets. Administrators 
divert funds into their own pockets. 
Accountants connive with these 
people to cover up such acts, and 
often inspectors sent to investigate 
merely share the booty. 

Bribery of bureaucrats and petty 
officials at one end, extortion by 
these gentry at the other end, have 
reached startling proportions. A 
thousand new devices have been 
developed for “fooling the govern- 
ment.” It is a game without dis- 
honor or moral stigma—something 
like drinking during the Prohibition 
era in America. 


Two oTHER facts deserve men- 
tion to round out the picture of 
terror, on the one hand, and the 
Kremlin’s fear of its subjects—in- 
cluding communists—on the other: 

1. Several years ago the Kremlin 
made the grand propaganda ges- 
ture of officially “abolishing the 
death penalty.” It was an empty 
gesture, because executions by ad- 
ministrative action, outside the law, 
continued as always. This “victory 
of communism” was widely re- 
ported in the world press. Last year 
the death penalty was formally re- 
stored—with scarely a word about 
it in the foreign press. 


2. In 1946, Stalin announced that 
a congress of the Communist Party 
would soon be held. Under the 
Party rules such a meeting should 
take place every year, but there had 
not been one since 1938. A great 
to-do was made about the forth- 
coming gathering, sign and symbol 
that conditions had finally been 
stabilized. Yet here we are in 1951 
—but no Party congress! Clearly 
the Kremlin fears that even under 
its dictatorial system it is not yet 
safe to permit the supposed rulers 
of the nation to get together at such 
a gathering. 

Such is Soviet Russia today, five 
years after its triumph over Ger- 
many and, by its own account, over 
Japan. It has scored great imperi- 
alist victories beyond its own fron- 
tiers, mainly through the mistaken 
policies and appeasements of the 
West. But inside its own country 
the story is one of wretchedness, 
purges and demoralization. 

It seems to me of the greatest 
importance that the free sector of 
mankind, and the United States in 
particular, realize this. Its policies 
will be self-defeating until it recog- 
nizes that a great gulf yawns be- 
tween the Soviet despots and their 
victims, the Russian peoples; until 
it begins to differentiate clearly be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled, the 
Kremlin masters and the Russian 
masses. on 





@ A MAN wuHo had been shipwrecked for two years on a desert island was 
overjoyed one day to see a ship appear and drop anchor offshore. A small 
boat put ashore and an officer handed the castaway a bunch of newspapers. 
” Look,” said the officer, “the captain thinks you ought to read the papers 
first. He says you ought to see what's going on in the world—and then make 


up your mind whether you want to be rescned.” 





—Bart Jamison 
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® THE CLASSIFIED telephone book 
in any city of substantial size is 
more than a business index; it fur- 
nishes also—if you look for it—a 
tantalizing hint of the unusual. Al- 
most everyone who has scanned a 
classified directory has encountered 
listings that were puzzling or unique 
or intriguing. 

To find out the stories behind 
some of these classified listings, 
PAGEANT assigned photographer 
Archie Lieberman to make a first- 
hand report on some of the more 
interesting people and professions 
listed in the Chicago. directory. 

During the survey Lieberman 
learned a lot—he found out about 
vibration measurement and arti- 
ficial eyes for animals, about mar- 
ionettes, tattoo artists, fancy robes 
for animals, and how to keep 
pigeons and starlings from messing 
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BEHIND THE 
CLASSIFIED 
PHONE BOOK 


Pictures by Archie Lieberman 


up the fagade of a building. 

Lieberman learned something 
else; he learned that the people 
behind these advertisements do not 
consider themselves or their pro- 
fessions unusual at all. Matter of 
fact, they considered him a little 
unusual for even having such a 
silly idea. 

In canvassing his prospects, Lieb- 
erman even learned a few things in 
the places where he wasn’t success- 
ful. For example, he found one 
store open but unattended—a fine 
show of faith in a big city. One firm 
said “not interested”—then re- 
vealed their reason: “security regu- 
lations.” Two strange organizations 
had given up the ghost, and Or- 
phan’s Auto Day was an office that 
functioned only once a year. 

On these pages PAGEANT presents 
the results of Lieberman’s findings. 


> Tattooing 


WA rien 7-2546 


You reach the studio of Tatts 
Thomas by walking through a penny 
arcade, featuring a shooting gallery 
and peep-show machines. Thomas in- 
sists that any tattoo artist worth his 
salt has rigid ethical standards. By 
way of emphasizing his own devotion 
to this code, he makes it clear that 
he won’t decorate anyone who is under 
18, drunk, or whose religion forbids 
designs on the body. Although he 
adorns so-called amateurs, who want 
a tattoo for a lark, or who are afraid 
of forgetting blood types or social se- 
curity numbers, Tatts’ heart is wedded 
to his specialty: artistic torsos for ex- 
hibition. He removes unsightly scars 
and birthmarks, and, once in a while, 
he uses his tattooing technique on a 
girl’s lips—making permanent lipstick. 





It seems fitting that in Chicago, the 
Windy City, there would be a com- 


pany making windmills. Prospective 
purchasers don’t need to take the sales- 
man’s word for the efficiency of the 
product; in the basement of the home 
office they can find a windmill in 
operation. Farmers frequently come 
in and seem a little startled—you can’t 
tell what city folk will be up to next. 
This whole business of windmills is 
more complicated than it looks. Var- 
ious. mod@s pump water at rates 
ranging from 100 gallons an hour in 
light winds to 12,000 gallons in strong 
winds. Aermotor’s charts help figure 
your needs: a bath takes 25 gallons, a 
shower 20; flushing a toilet uses five 
gallons; a milk cow drinks 25; a horse, 
10; chickens need four gallons per 100. 

CONTINUED 
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> Peeling Machines 


BLAKESLEE 6 3 & GO 
Alse Mfrs Of Dishwashers-F Mixers 
1044 & Larame Cicere......81 shep 2-2710 


Pioneer in making less work for 
substitute mothers in hotel kitchens 
and restaurants, the Blakeslee Co.’s 
hot number now is a potato peeler. It 
strips spuds without teasing, 20 to 50 
pounds a minute; abrasive wheels 
gently wear off skins without hacking, 
gouging or carving. Dale Patrick, 
manager, proudly displays a finished 
product which he says has one-fifth 
more potato left than hand-peeled 
specimens. The Army and Navy buy 
many, but, Patrick and countless KPs 
feel, not nearly enough. In the 1890's 
Blakeslee developed dishwashers, 
spending years on models that would 
remove eggs, save water, not break 
dishes, fit in compact space. The per- 
fect model—merely wore dishes out. 
They've since licked that, though. 


> Artificial Eyes—Animai 


Flieek industries inc 
11S! Grand 


Proof that there’s no telling what 
will turn up behind an ad in the 
Classified is the Flicek Co. It doesn’t 
make artificial eyes for animals, but 
eves for artificial animals—to the dis- 
may of many pet owners who call. 
Miss Flicek, who founded the _ busi- 
ness modestly, is no longer with it. 
And the firm is not very interested in 
eyes, but in craft patterns that will 
sell in syndicated five-and-dime stores. 
These include needlework, embroidery 
and Christmas stockings. TN artificial 
eyes are sold to needlework fans along 
with patterns, and Robert Deutsch, the 
president, put the ad for them in the 
phone book to dig up some side busi- 
ness. Because of the confusion, he has 
hesitated to list another item that he 
handles—artificial noses, animal. 
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Conceivably there were pigeons in 
the Parthenon, and perhaps the Pyra- 
mids’ architects swore at sparrows. 
Ever since proud man began erecting 
fancy facades, birds have mocked him. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Grossman of Aegis 
Labs offer the counter-weapon. They've 
been marketing No-Roost for five 
years. During this time they’ve built 
an impressive list of clients, and they 
expect soon to add the U. S. govern- 
ment. If this deal goes through, some 
of Washington’s most elaborate build- 
ings will be free of starlings for the 
first time in many years, and thou- 
sands of Washington citizens, includ- 
ing Senators and justices, will find it 
easier to walk in dignity. The product 
doesn’t harm the birds—just aggravates 
their housing problems. 


CONTINUED 


> Vibration Measurement Service 


Calls and letters to this firm often 
seek advice on occult “vibrations” 


from the beyond. But the science- 
minded engineers feel that such in- 
quiries usually reveal neuroses, and 
they try to ease callers’ fears by ex- 
plaining why certain phenomena could 


not occur. The company was founded 
in 1935 by Jules Jenkins, still its head, 
and as a result of its activity a lot of 
people who use dynamite are less sus- 
ceptible to lawsuits. Armed with seis- 
mographs, charts and geological maps, 
Jenkins’ staff of 37 can tell how much 
dynamite can be safely used in a given 
area, and also prove that some dam- 
age can’t be blamed on blasting. One 
client’s skyscraper office jiggled un- 
accountably. Jenkins’ men traced the 
trouble to a vibrating air conditioner. 











Some listings in the Classified phone 
book are just what you'd expect— 
fortunately. This federation doesn’t 
do much, has no brochures, and is 
simply a center for a group of Serbian 
singing societies which just sing. The 
South Chicago branch, which plays 
host to the federation offices, is one 
of the best—and handsomest. 


> Hesiery Run Preventives 
Bue Preef Mig Co 2045 N Milwke. .AL bay 2-0240 


When the war cut supply for Bass 
Brothers Furniture Co. in 1943, Ed 


f Bass bought out Run Proof as a side- 


line. He redesigned the package (pay- 
ing an artist $150 for a slick leg draw- 
ing), and began extensive advertising 
in fan magazines. A powder said to 
prolong life of hosiery, it costs 50 


4 cents for enough to treat 10 pair. 


e 
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PS: 


PROTEGTA BOG ROBES— 
AMERICAN FLAG & BANNER CO 
Pet Vegues Div Of 


Behind this impressive listing is the 


} home and basement workshop of Ruth 
' and Paul 
' “Candy” caught cold, a vet once ad- 


Low. When their dog 


vised they keep her warm. Ruth de- 


a signed the robe, friends wanted copies, 
= and the robe finally attracted Marshall 





Field & Co. Ruth is now a division 
of her husband’s flag firm. 








George Tressel, who comes from a 
theatrical family, started making pup- 
pets when he was knee-high—and he 
says he just never grew up. He began 
doing puppet shows for TV five years 
ago—when the lights were so hot that 
paint melted off the puppets. George 
sells fist puppets for $150, marionettes 
for $200 to $500, but he is involved 





in many kinds of production. He has 
invented a TV studio projector that 
handles films, slides, news tapes and 
ads, all by remote control. This, the 
Projectall, is distributed by Interna- 
tional News, sells for $2,300. Profits 
go into his TV film studio, but George 
still uses puppets for everything from 


strip-teases to grand opera. 
| 
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FRANCISCO DURAN-REYNALS: 


Has He 
Found the 


Cause of — 


Cancer? 


BY CLIVE HOWARD 































































































@ In New Haven, Connecticut, in 
the grim quiet of a laboratory at 
the Yale University School of 
Medicine, a slender man of 51 with 
sharp, aristocratic features and hair 
the color of polished steel is look- 
ing hard for an answer. The 
answer, if he can find it, may give 
science the solution to one of medi- 
cine’s most bewildering mysteries. 

Outwardly, this man shows only 
the deep calm of the laboratory re- 
searcher. He speaks slowly and with 
only the briefest gestures. He 
thinks, talks and moves methodi- 
cally. There is no hint that for two 
decades he has been the center of a 
storm of medical controversy. 

There is no sign, either, of the 
terrible urgency that possesses this 
man. One part of his mind strug- 
gles always with the bleak knowl- 
edge that there are never enough 
hours in the day or days in a year 
or years in a man’s life to track 
down every last clue. The urge 
to move faster is overwhelming. 
But he must hold hirnself to a snail’s 
pace. To move faster would be to 
challenge a mistake. A mistake 
could collapse his life’s work. 

Most of the time this man is 
quietly cheerful. But then will 
come word that one of his experi- 
ments has struck a hopeless snag. 
Instantly, he is engulfed in the 
blackest despair. For long moments 
he sits immobile at his desk. His 
eyes, an almost incredible shade of 
light blue, cloud over. An empty 
cigarette holder dangles from a 
corner of his mouth. 

Doubt, the scientist’s most de- 
pendable instrument, then turns its 
sharp edge inward. Perhaps, this 
man must then tell himself, all 
the others are right and he is 
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wrong. Perhaps, as so many have 
said, he has spent almost half his 
life looking down the wrong street. 

But there is one fact which forms 
the whole foundation of what this 
man believes; it is a scientific fact 
and nobody can prove it is wrong. 
The man begins retracing in his 
mind all the intricate steps of the 
experiment, looking for the error 
in calculation, the flaw in reason- 
ing, that caused it to fail. Slowly, 
his cheerfulness returns. 

The man is Doctor Francisco 
Duran-Reynals and what he is try- 
ing so hard to find is what causes 
cancer. 

In other laboratories all over the 
world thousands of other scientists 
are trying just as relentlessly to 
solve the mystery of cancer. But 
only a handful—probably no more 
than three dozen—are searching 
for its cause. 

Most of the researchers are look- 
ing for a cure for cancer. The cure 
may come long before anybody 
knows the cause. Or science could 
even discover the cure tomorrow 
and spend all the rest of the time 
looking for the cause and never 
find it. 

As a matter of fact, some author- 
ities believe we may never know 
the real cause of cancer. They sus- 
pect that the answer to why a cell 
suddenly begins to grow wild is so 
close to the whole secret of life that 
it may forever elude discovery. Or 
perhaps, as others think, cancer is 
a whole host of closely related dis- 
eases involving so many parts of 
the body under so many different 
conditions that no one cause can 
possibly provide the whole answer. 

Duran-Reynals is a_ researcher 
who believes he knows the cause of 


Yale’s great research scientist 
has a theory the medical world 
is unwilling to believe, yet 


respects and can’t prove wrong 


cancer. He believes cancer is caused 
by viruses. They may work in the 
same way as the virus that causes 
the common cold sore. The virus is 
present all the time; then a change 
takes place in the tissues around the 
lip. The virus takes over and the 
sore results. 

All of us from birth carry viruses. 
Nobody can make a guess how 
many, or even how many different 
kinds of viruses there are. Doctor 
Reynals believes the virus lies in 
wait for some change to take place 
in the human cell. Then the virus 
overcomes the weakened cell and 
cancer has begun. 

The theory sounds simple 
enough. Yet Doctor Reynals may 
be the only scientist anywhere who 
really believes it. For nearly 15 
years now he has stood virtually 
alone against the whole medical 
research world. He has been called 
everything from a foolish man who 
became obsessed with viruses as the 
root of all physical evil, to a scien- 
tist who, somewhere in his early re- 
search, took a wrong turn and 
never got back on the right path 
again. 

Nobody, however, has ever dared 
call Duran-Reynals a fool or a 
crackpot. Paradoxically, his reputa- 
tion as a scientist only seems to 
grow bigger as his belief grows 
stronger. No top conference of can- 
cer researchers is considered really 
complete without his presence. No 
publication on cancer research is 
considered really authoritative 
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without an article by him. When 
the World Conference on Cancer 
assembled at Paris, France, last 
year, Doctor Reynals was one of 
the principal speakers. When the 
American Cancer Society decided 
to publish a medical book on can- 
cer research, Doctor Reynals was 
asked to write a chapter. Three 
top cancer funds contribute $50,- 
000 a year to his work. And for 
several months of each year he is 
a member of the staff of the 
Jackson Memorial Research Lab- 
oratory in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
perhaps the top cancer research 
center in the entire world. 

To a layman, the difference in 
beliefs between Doctor Reynals 
and the other experts seems only 
infinitesimal. But to a student of 
science they are about as far apart 
as it is possible to get, for a scien- 
tist cannot afford to be only 99 per 
cent right. 

Nearly all the other researchers 
believe cancer is, pure and simple, 
a change in cell behavior. Thus 
they are called mutationists. The 
change may come, as some believe, 
as a result of irritation. Thus a 
loose-fitting denture, scraping back 
and forth over the tender tissues of 
the mouth, is suspected of causing 
many mouth cancers. The irritation 
of the sensitive surfaces of the 
human lung by tobacco smoke is be- 
lieved by some to cause cancer. 

Another group believes the 
cause of cancer is all bound up in 
heredity. For proof, they can show 
that some families—Napoleon’s for 
instance—suffer the tragedy of 
cancer while other families escape 
it altogether. 

But regardless of the agent, all 
these people believe cancer is a 
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change that takes place in the hu- 
man cell—and nothing else. “There 
has been a change,” Duran-Rey- 
nals agrees, “but then the virus 
takes over. It overpowers the cell. 
It multiplies. This is how cancer 
destroys the human body.” 

An argument between a muta- 
tionist and Doctor Reynals is about 
as frustrating to the participants 
as a scoreless basketball game. The 
mutationist can cite numerous ex- 
periments tending to show the virus 
theory is not the real answer. Doc- 
tor Reynals can cite just as many 
experiments tending to show that 
mutation is only part of the answer. 
Neither one can prove he is right. 

Gradually, however, as frag- 
ments of evidence come out of Dr. 
Reynals’ laboratory, a few experts 
at least are beginning to doubt he is 
all wrong. Last year, commenting 
on the virus theory in a British 
medical journal, Doctor C. H. An- 
drewes, director of the National 
Institute for Medical Research, 
said: “It’s a good horse to bet on, 
but I wouldn’t bet my shirt on it.” 

There is good reason why the 
British expert, even in spreading 
his bets around, would gamble at 
least a little on the virus theory. 
For in the slow-pace race run over 
an ever-changing course, Doctor 
Reynals has one sure thing—one 
unassailable scientific fact— going 
for him. Some kinds of cancer 
really do start with viruses. The 
harmless-looking wart is caused by 
a virus, for instance. And some 
warts turn into cancers. 

Unfortunately, there is little 
human evidence to bolster Dr. 
Reynals’ theory. But some of his 
work with animals—especially 
chickens, who get cancer in about 





HAS HE FOUND THE CAUSE OF CANCER? 


the same parts of the body as 
humans, and in the same age 
groups—is startling. In one ex- 
periment, Doctor Reynals took a 
group of baby chicks only a few 
days old and painted sections of 
their skin with a chemical that is 
known to produce cancer. In a few 
days, tiny sores which looked like 
a common chicken disease called 
fowl pox began to appear. As more 
and more of the chemical was 
painted on, other abnormal condi- 
tions began to show up. Some of 
them looked like cancer. Then the 
chicks were inoculated with a 
hormone called testerterone. The 
wounds turned into cancer. 

For the mutationist, this proves 
nothing. After all, the chemical 
used was a known cancer producer. 
Or perhaps the hormone was the 
guilty agent. But Doctor Reynals 
insists that all this time a virus was 
present. The chemical, or the hor- 
mone, or both, merely caused a 
change. They set the stage—so to 
speak—for the virus to take over. 

Indeed, Doctor Reynals did 
prove a virus had been on the job. 
In his laboratory, he was able to 
transfer the virus from the site of 
the cancer to a healthy chick. 

Meanwhile, another experiment 
at the famed Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory removed a little more 
of the dark film of disbelief from 
the virus theory. Two strains of 
mice, one almost cancer-free and 
the other highly susceptible to the 
disease, were crossed. The mating 
of a male from the highly-cancer- 
ous strain with a female from the 
low-rated strain produced offspring 
with little or no cancer. But when 
the reverse experiment was tried, 
the cancer rate among the off- 


spring showed a decided increase. 

Not for some time could re- 
searchers figure out why. The only 
logical conclusion—and it is ac- 
cepted by scientists—is that the 
mother, in nursing her offspring, 
passed along some agent which 
later caused cancer. 

The agent, Doctor Reynals says, 
has to be a virus. 

What makes a scientist relent- 
lessly pursue through every waking 
instant of his life a single belief— 
even against the overwhelming 
judgment of his fellow scientists? 

The answer, in the case of 
Duran-Reynals, is the tragedy of 
cancer. Other researchers, who like 
Doctor Reynals never see a cancer 
patient, complain they are handi- 
capped by this remoteness from 
human suffering. It dulls the emo- 
tional drive they need to overcome 
the monotony of defeat. 

For Doctor Reynals, the prob- 
lem seems to be the opposite. The 
terrible tragedy of cancer over- 
whelms this man. Even the stilted, 
undramatic prose of a cancer death 
history in a _ medical journal 
plunges him into the deepest de- 
pression. If he hears of the death 
by cancer of even the most casual 
acquaintance, he becomes depressed 
for days. 

What makes a doctor exchange 
the intoxicating prospect of sav- 
ing lives for the cloistered atmos- 
phere of the research laboratory? 
The answer for Doctor Reynals is 
that from the time he stood high 
enough to look down through the 
eye-piece of a microscope, he never 
wanted to be anywhere except in 
a laboratory. As a medical student 
in Barcelona, Spain, the city of 
his birth, young Duran-Reynals at- 
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tended neither lectures nor surgery 
demonstrations. Instead he could 
be found in a deserted laboratory, 
painstakingly following up some ex- 
periment of his own. 

Even as a high school youth, the 
laboratory and all its parapher- 
nalia held for Duran-Reynals the 
breath-taking fascination of the 
circus tent for a small boy. Every 
day after classes, he hurried to the 
building that housed the Barcelona 
health department. A kindly official 
gave him free run of the labora- 
tories. 

When he was 18, as a matter of 
fact, the name of Duran-Reynals 
had already turned up in medical 
history. He had discovered that a 
guinea pig that was _ pregnant 
showed no reaction to allergic 
shock. Medical journals in both 
Spain and France gravely reported 
the youngster’s findings. Years later 
they were confirmed by adult re- 
searchers. 

For all of two weeks after he 
received a medical degree, Doctor 
Reynals practised medicine in a 
tiny mountain village. “Fortu- 
nately,” he now says of his career as 
a general practitioner, “none of the 
villagers died.” A research fellow- 
ship to the famed Pasteur Institute 
in Paris put him permanently back 
in the laboratory. In 1936, after 
serving on the staffs of the Pasteur 
Institute and the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, he joined the Department 
of Microbiology at Yale. 

Away from the laboratory, 
Doctor Reynals is about as uncom- 
fortable as a fish on dry land. His 
apartment in New Haven is a sort 
of unofficial stopping-off place for 
students, professors and the friends 
of his three children. In the midst 
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of the noisiest gathering, Doctor 
Reynals will sit all evening deep 
in his own thoughts. He is possibly 
the only scientist in the world who 
can sit at a dinner party and, ut- 
terly unmindful of the conversation 
going on around him, work out an 
entire research project in his mind. 
His wife, a handsome, lively woman 
of extraordinary patience, will 
know merely by watching her hus- 
band’s facial expression change 
from tight concentration to open 
wonderment, to puzzled surprise, to 
grinning pleasure or bleak disap- 
pointment, exactly how the experi- 
ment is going. 

Should Doctor Reynals lapse 
into one of his frequent moods of 
terrible depression, Mrs. Reynals 
knows the quickest cure. She 
merely hands him all the household 
bills. The mere sight of the top 
bill causes the doctor’s temper to 
rise like the mercury of a ther- 
mometer dropped in_ scalding 
water. The doctor, like any hus- 
band, rants for awhile; Mrs. Rey- 
nals retrieves the bills, and soon 
her husband is deep in the details 
of another research experiment. 

Around the laboratory, Doctor 
Reynals is the most methodical 
man alive. From floor to ceiling, 
his office is lined with bookshelves 
piled neatly with stacks of medical 
documents. Almost without look- 
ing, Doctor Reynals can reach for 
the right stack, run his finger down 
it and stop at the document he 
wants. Even when a dozen experi- 
ments are going on at the same 
time in his laboratory, he will know 
—as accurately as the man working 
on it—every single detail of any 
one of them. He is widely regarded 
as a walking bibliography of med- 


HAS HE FOUND THE CAUSE OF CANCER? 


ical research. Should a student 
mention a particular phase of re- 
search, Doctor Reynals can run 
through the list of all the scientists 
in any country in the world who 
have worked on it. He will reel 
off all the medical articles of each 
man, name the publications in 
which they were printed and often 
give the exact date. 

Outside the laboratory, however, 
Doctor Reynals could easily qualify 
as the most forgetful man alive. He 
almost never can remember the 
name of anybody he meets. New 
Haven’s street system, which mostly 
uses names, has him completely 
confused. Thus he admires New 
York’s system of numbering streets. 

“Ninety-Second Street,” he will 
say. “That sounds wonderful. It 


is below Ninety-Third and above 
Ninety-First. It is precise.” 
Like many researchers, Doctor 


Reynals has a dream. In this dream 
he sees a great institution, staffed 
with the best research brains in the 
world, devoted entirely to the study 
of disease among the aged. 

As we get closer to the 21st cen- 
tury, the institution of which Doc- 
tor Reynals dreams will take on 
even more importance. For in- 
stance, in spite of the greater num- 
ber of cancer victims rescued from 


A VOTE FOR A TURKEY 


death nowadays by medicine, its 
casualties will mount. As a nation, 
we are getting progressively older. 
Every year, the number of people 
moving into middle and old age 
outnumbers more and more the 
young. And because cancer is 
mostly a disease of maturity, its 
casualties must rise. 

Moreover, Doctor Reynals would 
collect—under one roof—the most 
outstanding virologists he could 
find. Thus would go into high gear 
the drive to solve the ailments 
caused by the virus. The common 
cold is one. Polio is another. 

It would take a lot of money— 
perhaps millions of dollars—to 
make Doctor Reynals’ dream come 
true. But undramatic laboratory re- 
search isn’t a popular cause and 
Doctor Reynals knows that his 
great research center must remain 
only a tantalizing dream. 

People have a high regard for 
scientific achievement, he says. But 
they have less regard for the ma- 
terial needs of the scientist. 

These words were said without 
rancor. They were said in the same 
sure tones a scientist might employ 
to state the grim, unchallengeable 
fact that in America last year 210,- 
000 men, women and children died 
of cancer. a6 





@ FoR MY PaRT, I wish that the bald eagle had not been chosen as the 
representative of our country; he is a bird of bad moral character; he 
does not get his living honestly. He is never in good case; but, like those 
among men who live by sharping and robbing, he is generally poor, and 
often very lousy. Besides he is a rank coward; the little king-bird, not 
bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives him out of the dis- 
trict. . .. The turkey is in comparison a much more respectable bird, and 
withal a true original native of America. Eagles have been found in all 


countries, but the turkey is peculiar to ours. 


—Benjamin Franklin 
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Emoting in empty studio, disc jockey Klavan prays, exhorts on bended knee . . . 


ls CBS Grooming 


® UNDERSTANDABLY, the citizens of 
Washington, D. C., are seldom sur- 
prised by anything; through the 
years they have had a close-up 
view of the most ferociously pic- 
turesque figures of our times. Yet 


even the blasé Capital is a little 
startled these days by the daft, not 
to mention lucrative, antics of a 
26-year-old disc jockey named 
Gene Klavan. Klavan is a bouncey 
extrovert with a mighty ambition: 
to follow in the well-heeled foot- 
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And comes off air exhausted from “relaxed” touting of drugs, jewelry, himself 


Another Godfrey? 


steps of Arthur Godfrey. 

Taking over Godfrey’s old spot 
as disc jockey on WTOP, Klavan 
has attracted a whopping and 
dedicated audience, just as Godfrey 
once did. On the air from 12:30 to 
2 a™M., Klavan parodies soap 
operas, overworks a talent for for- 
eign accents, corns up his com- 
mercials, and ribs his sponsors, his 
audience, himself. All this has 
taken Klavan past his first mile- 
stone. To WTOP he is no longer conte 
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merely a disc jockey; it now refers 
to him as “night humorist.” 

When Klavan’s fans over-ran 
the studio, one show was moved to 
Washington’s Hippodrome, which 
is used also as a_theater-in-the- 
round. “This intimate staging is 
wonderful,” Klavan says, “it’s 
friendly, informal, integral, insuf- 
ferable.” Before long he had a 
TV show going in Baltimore. 


rr 


Klavan gets behind his trademark 
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Seeking a promotable gimmick 
to rival Godfrey’s ukulele, Klavan 
came up with the ocarina, which 
is just about as easy to play. 
Promptly an ocarina fad swept 
Washington. As to whether Klavan 
ever will emerge as a_ serious 


challenger to Godfrey—well, even 
Klavan’s friends figure he’s trying 
too hard; but, they point out, so 
was Godfrey 12 years ago. 


Will His Ocarina Top Godfrey's Uke? 


And the trade gets behind Klavan 
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“Lookit me! 1951 Pontiac!” is zany plug on Saturday program from theater 


Fons. . 


Klavan Fans Forced His Station to Hire a Hall 


2:00 a.m., he has fan read commercial 3:00 a.m., breakfast, and still acting 
aa 
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BY HERBERT BREAN 





This issue of Pageant is guaranteed! 





If you want to give up smoking—that is, if you have ever said to your- 
self, or to your wife, or to friends over the = several years, “Gosh, I'd 
like to give these things up, but I know I can’t . 


If that is the case, and you will read this special feature through and 
put its precepts into practice .. . 


It is guaranteed that you will give up smoking. 


Condensed from the just-published “How to Stop Smoking” (The Van- 
guard Press, Inc., New York, Copyright, 1951, by Herbert Brean), this 
is written by someone who has been all the way through the nicotine 
habit and is thoroughly familiar with the well-known pleasures of smok- 
ing and the little-known, but very real, pleasures of non-smoking. A guy 
who has smoked cigarettes, cigar and pipe by turns, has a nice collection 
of 15-dollar briars (now gathering dust), and has touched a match to, 
and inhaled, some three or four hundred thousand cigarettes. 


So please don’t be alarmed. Wistfully, perhaps almost hopelessly, you 
want to give up smoking. Well, you can. 


If you read on, you will. 














SMOKING 


@ .et’s start by asking why should 
you want to give up smoking at all? 
For there are many good reasons why 
you should not, and until you examine 
them all, take them into full account 
and acknowledge their validity, you 
will be in a psychologically defensive 
position. You will be like a man trying 
to free himself from the embrace of 
an octopus without even knowing how 
many arms it has. 

So just sit back comfortably, please, 
and, if you will be so obliging, light 
up a cigarette. Or a cigar. Or a pipe. 
Go through the whole ritual, too. If 
it’s a cigarette, tamp the end lovingly 
so that you get a good light and no 
tobacco fragments reach your tongue 
and spoil the pleasure of your smoke. 
Light it carefully, too, getting no 
sulphur fumes from the match or 
gasoline fumes from the lighter. (The 
best way is to hold the cigarette above 
the flame, not in it. That way makes 
it most fragrant.) Sit back and draw 
in the first savory lungful before you 
go on reading. 


Tastes pretty good, doesn’t it? So 
why give it up? 
There are plenty of reasons why 


you should not. After all, you’re not 


getting any younger. The number of 
pleasures left in life is slowly but 
steadily diminishing. Maybe you can’t 
eat all the things you used to. Maybe 
the same is true of drinking. Sooner or 
later, your interest in the opposite sex 
is going to become largely academic; 
maybe it has already. If you are be- 
tween 35 and 50 or so, the needs of 
your family or the exigencies of your 
business may cut in on your leisure or 
vacations; possibly you can’t afford 
the money or the time for golf or fish- 
ing trips, or night clubs, or serious 
reading, or beer parties, or postgradu- 
ate studies, or whatever else you might 
like. 

But in this changing and aging 
world smoking seems to be a constant. 
It is enjoyed by old men and young, 
by high-school girls and dowagers, by 
corncob-puffing crones who are inter- 
viewed in the papers on the occa- 
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sion of their reaching the age of 100, 
and by—in one case at least—babies 
of 14 months. 

Not only does the pleasure of to- 
bacco span all ages but it is one pleas- 
ure which is not expensive nor obvi- 
ously—since you’ve been doing it for 
a long time and are still alive—un- 
healthful or debilitating. Through 
many a tense business conference, long 
nocturnal vigil, or uneasy social affair, 
a cigarette (many cigarettes!) have 
seen you through. A flash of the match, 
a long, deep inhalation, then the wel- 
come, soothing fragrance—and some- 
how you feel better. 

Why give that up? 

Smoking is a solace in moments of 
depression. It is a pleasant companion 
in work or play. It is an anodyne dur- 
ing sleepless nights. It is “something 
to do with your hands” when enter- 
taining a guest or business contact; it 
affords you an opportunity for gra- 
ciously offering hospitality in the form 
of a cigarette or cigar. Most of all, it 
makes possible 30 or 50 or 60 separate 
and pleasant “treats” or acts of self- 
indulgence which you can give your- 
self every day. Life at best is often a 
pretty grim bit of business, contain- 
ing all too few pleasures. Why, then, 
deny yourself these frequent little 
pleasures? 

That is, why give up smoking? 

It’s all right to say you should cut 
down. Probably you should. But you'll 
get around to it sooner or later. You 
know you need not smoke as much as 
you do around the office, say, or on 
the job, at the bridge table, or while 
working around the house. But that 
first cigarette after breakfast, or even 
the first one when you get up—those 
are the ones you can’t give up. They're 
just too darned pleasant! And why 
should you? 

After all, the doctors can’t seem to 
decide whether smoking is harmful or 
not. There are reports in medical 
journals which can prove almost any- 
thing that anyone might conceivably 
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want to prove about smoking. 

You go to your own doctor for a 
physical examination, and he tells you 
that you’re in pretty good shape, all 
things considered, although you really 
ought to cut down on your smoking. 
You shake your head guiltily and agree, 
and promise. that you will try. You 
mean it, too. Then the doctor says, 
“Well, that’s that,” and you both take 
out cigarettes, and when he lights 
yours for you, you notice that his 
forefinger is yellowed by nicotine. 

If that isn’t enough, you can take 
your choice of the many brands of 
cigarettes which advertise the state- 
ments of “leading medical authorities” 
who have found that the given ciga- 
rettes contain no throat irritants, are 
“definitely milder,” or are “cooler 
smoking.” After all, those people know 
what they’re talking about, don’t they? 

Matter of fact, there’s another rea- 
son why you shouldn’t even consider 
the possibility of your stopping smok- 
ing. Not only is it a pleasant, soothing 
experience in a world whose pleasures 
are constantly diminishing; it is im- 
portantly associated with many other 
pleasures. One is drinking. If you like 
an occasional drink or a sociable sev- 
eral drinks, smoking is a wonderful 
complement to alcohol. Or there’s 
eating. How good a cigarette is with 
the coffee after a good dinner! And 
how necessary! 

Give up smoking, and you give up 
all that. Also, you give up the gold- 
plated lighter you’re so proud of, and 
which you have brought to such a peak 
of efficiency that you can win bets 
with it. Not to mention your several 
cigarette cases. Or, it may be, the 
cigar clipper that adds a note of 
efficient and prosperous dignity to 
your watch chain. Or the pipes which 
you have collected over the years 
and have lovingly buffed and polished 
to soft, gleaming beauty, or treated 
like some medieval alchemist with 
rum or sherry. 

Another thing. Talk to any friend 





HOW TO STOP SMOKING 


who is a smoker about the possibility 
of giving it up completely and he'll 
probably tell you that he cannot do it 
and wouldn’t even dare try. Why? 
Because any real smoker’s physique 
over the years has growa accustomed to 
smoking and to what it does for him. 
Stop smoking—straight off, just like 
that—and you throw a _ tremendous 
strain on your nervous system. Why, 
you could make a nervous wreck of 
yourself, he’ll tell you. He’s seen it 
happen. 

Why risk not only discomfort and 
unhappiness but the wrecking of your 
health? 

Pretty convincing, eh? Don’t think 
we're trying to be coy. It is convinc- 
ing. 

But maybe, in spite of it—perhaps 
because of it—you still have a pathetic, 
hopeless sort of desire to escape some- 
how from the necessity of lighting cig- 
arette or cigar or pipe at regular and 
frequent intervals. If you want to give 
up smoking, and you put the precepts 
we give you into practice, you will give 
it up. Permanently. 

No drugs—no tricks—nothing up the 
sleeve. You will give it up! 


THE CASE AGAINST SMOKING 

WHILE THE CASE in favor of smok- 
ing is almost overwhelming, there are 
some things to be said against it. Some 
few are rather important; some are 
seemingly minor. 

Take the matter of expense. Smok- 
ing is cheap but it costs a little more 
than most people think, even when 
they are quite accustomed to dropping 
a quarter or a half dollar regularly on 
the counter of a cigar store and com- 
ing away with a few hours’ supply of 
cigarettes or cigars. This tountry is 
currently buying tobacco at the rate 
of $4.5 billion a year. That’s $30 per 
person—man, woman and child. The 
man who smokes two packs of cig- 
arettes a day spends some 40 to 45 
cents, or $3 a week, or $13 a month, 
or $156 a year, on cigarettes. 





THE PAGEANT GUARANTEE 
@ iF YOU REALLY want to give up 
smoking. . . 

Read this book condensation 
through, follow the rules in good 
faith and put the plan into practice. 
If, after giving it a decent trial—a 
couple of months after S-Day, let’s 
say—you still have not given up 
smoking, then the editors of PAGEANT 
will refund to you the purchase price 
of your copy of the magazine. 

Just return the entire copy of 
PAGEANT to The Editor, PAGEANT 
Magazine, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, enclosing a letter stating 
you wanted to give up smoking, that 
you obeyed the rules and did your 
genuine best to carry them out, but 
couldn't stop. ‘We will return the 25 
cents you paid for this copy. 

But we're not worried. You'll stop. 











The smoker must also have a light, 
and this can come from a simple 
kitchen match or from a_ jeweled 
lighter that costs $250. Usually it 
comes from a less expensive lighter, 
which adds perhaps $3 or $10 to the 
citizen’s annual smoking bill. The 
lighter, however, must also have fuel 
and an occasional new wick and flints. 
And lighters have a way of getting 
broken or lost and requiring repairs 
or replacement. 

There are also cigarette and cigar 
cases. These can cost quite a bit, too. 
So can pipes. Bulk considered, the pipe 
smoker can buy his tobacco a little 
cheaper than the cigarette smoker, but 
if he is fastidious he may also pay as 
much as $5 to $10 a pound for his 
special pipe tobacco. 

Many a businessman in only me- 
dium circumstances smokes ten 15- or 
25-cent cigars a day. Even if he buys 
the former, that’s $10.50 a week—or 
$546 a year. That can be more than 
10 per cent of his annual income, lit- 
erally going up in smoke. 
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The smoker needs other impedi- 
menta, too; ash trays, cigarette boxes, 
humidors, pipe racks, tobacco pouches, 
pipe cleaners and scrapers, cigarette 
holders, and often filters for them. 
And these can come high. 

There are certain other expenses you 
also eliminate from your life when you 
stop smoking. You will no longer ruin 
your best dresses or suits with burns 
from falling embers, and your furni- 
ture and rugs will be far safer from 
burn scars. 

You yourself will be safer, too. You 
know that many fires are started by 
smoking in bed, or by forgetting cig- 
arettes, or by carelessly thrown matches 
that were used to light tobacco. But 
do you know how many? The insur- 
ance underwriters say that virtually a 
third of all U.S. fires are caused by 
smoking. 

There are certain physical advan- 
tages, also, which should be taken into 
account in any fair appraisal. 

When you give up smoking— 

You'll very likely lose that little 
heart flutter which has been worrying 
you or perhaps really scaring you oc- 
casionally. 

On the first night after you have 
stopped you will sleep better than you 
have in months—more soundly and 
more continuously. 

In winter you will probably have 
far fewer colds, or perhaps none at 
all for the first time in years. Your 
“sinus trouble” may suddenly lessen 
and possibly disappear altogether. 

The dyspepsia or heartburn after 
meals from which you may suffer is 
very likely to vanish—so suddenly that 
it will be hard to remember what it 
was like to have had it. (The idea 
that smoking is good for the digestion 
is romantic twaddle. ) 

If you have occasional hang-overs 
from too much pleasure or business 
drinking at night, you will find them 
far less enervating and uncomfortable 
if you don’t add smoking to the strain 
that drinking puts on your body. You'll 
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be less inclined to headaches and nau- 
sea the next day. 

Your teeth will look cleaner because 
they are cleaner, and they will not re- 
quire a dentist’s cleaning so often. 

The yellow stain on your fingers will 
disappear in a few days or a week. 

When you get up in the morning, 
your mouth will not taste like the 
traditional inside of a motorman’s 
glove. 

You won't find your throat clogged 
with phlegm, and you won't find it 
necessary to cough or clear your throat 
so often; either. 

Your food will taste much better 
because you are no longer flooding 
your taste buds with some 800 mouth- 
fuls of harsh smoke a day—more than 
many a professional fire fighter in- 
hales in a year. 

You will begin to smell the world 
around you. When you walk into a 
garden, you smell as well as see flow- 
ers; coming home at night, your nose 
can tell you what’s for dinner before 
you ask; sipping an after-dinner brandy 
can make you understand why the 
French go into ecstasy over a fine 
cognac. 

Your nose and throat and lungs will 
not be continuously permeated with 
smoke and smoke’s residue soot. 

You won't be getting ashes all over 
your papers or vest, or on the table- 
cloth or desk. 

You will actually feel far less nerv- 
ous. That’s hard to believe—and dur- 
ing the first days of non-smoking you 
will be nervous. But it doesn’t last too 
long, and it soon starts gradually to 
diminish. When you are over it, you 
will be surprised what sudden shocks 
and excitements you can meet and 
live through without reaching auto- 
matically for a cigarette. You'll be 
calmer, more poised. 

A word of caution here. It is gen- 
erally understood that when an accus- 
tomed smoker stops smoking, he or 
she gains weight. If you are of normal 
weight or underweight, there is noth- 
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ing to worry about. If you have 
trouble with your waistline, however, 
you will probably gain. Don’t worry 
about it. When you have conquered 
the habit that has kept you in its thrall 
and upset your normal health for years, 
then will be time enough to take care 
of secondary matters like losing three 
or five pounds of ex- 


have been exaggerated, especially by 
the smoker himself, as he ponders 
his discouraging plight. 

Nevertheless, although things are 
not as bad as he thinks, they are bad 
enough so that he would do well to 
employ every really useful, practical 
device, every psychological trick that 

he can, to help in the 





cess weight. 

Above all, when you 
stop smoking, you free 
yourself at last from 
the deadly compulsion 
of providing yourself 
with the tobacco you 
can’t do without. You 
will not have to pat 





You don’t realize it, but 
one of your troubles is that 
you have smoked so long 
you don’t know how nice 


it is not to have to smoke. 


forthcoming battle. 
These are not to be 
confused with the 
timeworn and usually 
unsuccessful methods 
which most heavy 
smokers have tried at 
one time or another. 
Let’s consider these 








your pockets to make 
sure you have tobacco 
and light every time you depart for a 
walk or visit. 

You won't have to make trips early 
or late to the corner drugstore. for a 
package of cigarettes because you were 
so careless as to pass a tobacco stand 
earlier without making your daily 
obeisance to it. 

You won't have to be bothered with 
carrying matches, or bumming them. 

You will not have to be continually 
asking for an ash tray, or emptying 
ash trays. 

You will not interrupt movies by 
having to go out for a smoke, as some 
smokers do. 

Your pockets or purse will not be 
continually full of loose tobacco grains; 
your clothes will not be bulged by pipe 
or pouch, cigarette pack or cigar case. 

In brief, you will free your life of 
a burden the onerousness of which you 
will never have realized until you are 
free of it. The moment when you first 
walk past a tobacco shop and realize 
that there is no need for you to visit 
it is a strange and wonderful expe- 
rience. 


THE PRELIMINARIES 
WHILE GIVING UP SMOKING is any- 
thing but easy, its difficulties can and 


last for just a mo- 
ment. 

The simplest and possibly most fu- 
tile, for example, is the sudden break, 
made entirely on angry impulse. You 
suddenly get fed up with smoking— 
usually on a morning after a late night 
when you have smoked your mouth 
into a state of tingling, bitter rawness. 
Remorseful and disgusted, you sud- 
denly announce that you are through 
with smoking. That lasts about a’ long 
as the raw feeling in your mouth or 
throat. Then the old yearning returns 
and you light a cigarette, and it doesn’t 
taste so good, but it doesn’t taste so bad 
either, and you acknowledge shame- 
facedly that you lost another battle. 

The reduction or ration method is 
very nearly as futile. In this case you 
resolve to smoke only a certain num- 
ber of cigarettes a day—a pack or 
maybe only a dozen. The trouble with 
this method is that it is almost more 
trouble than smoking is; you find your- 
self looking at the clock (time for 
another?), or counting the cigarettes 
in your pack (how many left for to- 
day?), or worrying whether you should 
smoke now or save one for after lunch. 
And so on. 

This self-disciplining may last for a 
day or several days, and then either 
you tire of all the bookkeeping, or 
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else some emergency comes along and 
knocks your resolution into a cocked 
hat. You tell yourself that when the 
emergency is over, you will get back 
on schedule. But you never do. 

The acute discomfort method is 
probably the least popular way of 
“giving up smoking.” You make a bet 
with someone for a sizable sum, which 
it would be painful to lose, that you 
can stop smoking for a month or for 
three months. Or you purposely go 
around without cigarettes and make 
yourself borrow from friends when you 
want a smoke, depending on your own 
self-respect to curtail your borrowing 
and therefore your smoking. 

The trouble with this one is that 
you are really shifting the burden of 
responsibility from yourself to some- 
one else, when actually no one but 
yourself can help you. True, if you 
have made the bet big enough to be 
painful, you may go on to win it. But 
the instant you have, you will want, 
and probably light, a cigarette. For 
you have not really given up smoking; 
you merely stopped for financial rea- 
sons. And, again, you presently come 
to be so ashamed of your borrowing 
that in self-defense you tell yourself 
you have to buy some cigarettes of 
your own. You do. And so it goes. 

A personal campaign to get rid of 
the smoking habit is most likely to 
succeed and be least painful if you 
go about it intelligently—informed in 
advance of what you may expect, with 
full knowledge of what you are giving 
up, and of the means of help that are 
at your disposal. First we will discuss 
the simple preliminary steps to take. 

1. Forget will power! Will power 
is simply a set of habits, that is, a 
well-grooved neutral pattern which 
has been established by your wants, or 
likes and dislikes. In general, you do 
what you do because it is what you 
want to do. A man builds a million- 
dollar fortune because to him a mil- 
lion dollars is very nearly the most 
important thing in the world, and per- 
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haps is the most important. 

An elevator boy, weary of the tire- 
some ups and downs of his job, day 
in, day out, may tell a friend around 
the pool room that he wants a million 
dollars more than anything in the 
world. And he thinks he does. If he 
really wanted it, he would be saving 
his money and studying how to invest 
it so as to bring him more, not hang- 
ing around pool rooms. Eventually he 
might wind up with a million. Or 
he might not, but he would get a part 
of it—and be very happy in the 
process. 

But if he is a pool-room lounger at 
heart and tries to drive himself—by 
will power—to save, study finance and 
business, he may well end up in a 
nervous breakdown. 

That is why, at the start, we guar- 
anteed that if you really want to give 
up smoking you can, and with this 
help, you will. All you need is the 
desire and the willingness to follow 
these instructions. 

Forget about your will power or 
lack of it—you don’t need it. 

2. Start thinking about it. That is 
an important rule if you want to stop 
smoking: think about giving it up. 

Think of it coolly and calmly, with- 
out fear or hopelessness. Many others 
have done it. You can, too. Consider 
the whole idea objectively a little 
while. 

If you are not smoking right at this 
very minute, maybe it would be a good 
idea to take out cigarette or pipe and 
light up. Analyze what you do and 
what you taste and smell. Drag the 
smoke into your lungs slowly and slow- 
ly exhale it. Just how good is it, 
really? Does it have the fragrance and 
goodness and “satisfaction” the copy 
writers claim? 

Think for a moment of how much 
you get out of it, of how pleasurable 
it really is—aside from the negative 
pleasure of easing an otherwise pain- 
ful habit. 

Then think of what it would be like 
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not ever to have to smoke. 

Think about it just a moment as 
you go to bed at night, and refer to it 
once or twice during the day. Don’t 
try to make even a tentative resolu- 
tion! Except perhaps one: One of 
these days, when I feel like it, maybe 
I'll try going without smoking and 
see what happens. 

3. Make a list. Now or within the 
next few days—preferably now!— 
make a list of all the things you don’t 
like about smoking. Just jot them down 
and number them—a single word is 
enough to describe each thing you 
don’t like. But be sure you do it—don’t 
postpone it indefinitely. 

Maybe you won't think of all the 
things at once. But the chances are 
that as you go on smoking during 
the next few days others things will 
occur to you. Add them to your list— 
on a card, perhaps, carried in wallet 
or purse. 

Again, that’s all—just make a list. 
And keep it. You'll use it later. 

4. Don’t be afraid. Giving up smok- 
ing entails a marked change in your 
whole physique, but that is nothing 
to drive you skulking into a corner. 
The depressant effect smoking has ex- 
erted on your body for years suddenly 
ends when you stop. You will find 
yourself feeling “jittery” for that rea- 
son. You will very possibly be more 
emotional, laughing longer at more 
trivial things and, for a while, tenser, 
jumping higher at smaller noises. 

But you will also find yourself burst- 
ing with energy and impatient to get 
things done. That is not a bad feeling, 
by the way, although at first it is some- 
times disconcerting. You see, it has 
been years since your body, which is 
really a delicate and powerful ma- 
chine, has had a chance to deliver to 
you all the things of which it is capa- 
ble. You have kept it in the strait 
jacket of the tobacco habit. When it 
starts suddenly to get back to normal, 
the unfamiliar effect is almost over- 
whelming. 


So for a while you will feel nervous 
and jumpy and odd. But, as we've 
seen, there are compensations, such as 
not having to bother with tobacco’s 
impedimenta, the adventurous feeling 
of freedom and of being your own 
boss, the luxuries of sleeping better 
and feeling better. These, too, begin 
to take effect as soon as you stop. 

They help. They won’t outweigh 
the discomfort—at first, anyway. That’s 
going to be a wrench, and let’s not 
kid ourselves. 

But if you are really, deeply afraid 
of that, it’s probably a good thing, 
for you can then be sure it is not 
going to be as bad as you think it is. 

Just don’t handicap yourself by be- 
ing so abjectly fearful that you go into 
the fight more than half convinced 
you can’t win. To think that is just: 
plain silly. 

5. Watch and wait. The last pre- 
liminary is simple but important, for 
it governs your selection of the best 
time for your own personal D-Day—or 
S- (for, Stop) Day. Remember, dur- 
ing the next few days or weeks you 
are going to think about giving up 
smoking. As you do, you'll begin to 
realize that the idea is not completely 
terrifying or impossible. And you will 
also, remember, begin to think of just 
trying it at some time or other. 

The time to try it is not when you 
are leaving on an important business 
trip or preparing to give a big dinner 
or bridge party, or when you are fac- 
ing some personal emergency. Watch 
and wait until some time when your 
life is on a fairly even keel—no espe- 
cially difficult times in prospect for 
the next few days anyway. Don’t post- 
pone it too long, of course, or you 
will lose the momentum you are grad- 
ually building up. 

But some morning—maybe on a 
week end—you will wake up feeling 
especially good. You will have had 
a good night’s sleep, you feel fit for 
anything, and the sun is shining sweet- 
ly. And the idea of stopping smoking 
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will pop into your head. Somehow it 
will not seem quite so impossible as 
it might at other times. And it will 
occur to you that maybe this is the 
day—S-Day! 

Then and there—on the spur of the 
moment!—tell yourself you are through 
smoking. 

You have fulfilled all the prelim- 
inaries first, remember. You have not 
been badgering yourself about your 
lack of “will power.” You've been 
thinking about stopping, at odd mo- 
ments for some days. You've made 
your list of all the things you don’t 
like about it. You’ve begun to realize 
that you've nothing to be afraid of. 

Now, quietly and firmly decide 
you're through with it! This is the 
moment, intelligently selected and 
properly prepared for, when you can 
start off with the running start of feel- 
ing good! 

After thinking about it for years, 
after sporadic and badly planned, 
ignorant efforts to rid yourself of smok- 
ing—this is the time you do it! 


THE WEAPONS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 

Mark TWAIN is reported to be the 
author of a superbly cynical remark 
about giving up smoking. “It is easy 
to give up smoking,” he said. “I have 
done it thousands of times.” 

The author might make somewhat 
the same claim, although for a differ- 
ent reason. We have not given up 
smoking thousands of times, but we 
have done it a number of times, with 
various purposes in mind. After giving 
it up for 18 months, for example, we 
started smoking again because of nerv- 
ous tension caused by business pres- 
sure. 

But, having once experienced a 
good long term of the pleasures of 
non-smoking—sleeping better, feeling 
healthier, being more alert, vigorous, 
and relaxed—we could never again 
completely forget it and return as 
before to tHe old ways. So presently 
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we gave it up again, for approximately 
a year. And again presently started to 
smoke once more because of certain 
disturbing happenings. More than 
once we stopped smoking and then 
started again, to analyze how we felt 
and what it did to and for us. This is 
an honest story, and so it is necessary 
to report that almost every time we 
returned to tobacco after a period of 
self-imposed abstention, there was a 
period, after the initial readjustment 
to its noxious fumes and tongue-irri- 
tating “fragrance” was past, that it 
seemed good and soothing and pleas- 
ant to be smoking again. 

But now there was a difference. 
After many years of smoking, of de- 
pendence on tobacco and of becom- 
ing so accustomed to the inconveni- 
ences it causes that we were almost 
unaware of them, we now had a 
norm by which to judge and appraise 
these things. That is, lurking in the 
back of our mind, even when cigarette 
or pipe tasted best, was the knowl- 
edge that this was an acquired taste 
and that acquiring it and enjoying it 
cost us a lot of other things which 
actually were pleasanter. We had the 
memory of how we felt during the 
non-smoking periods and, once a per- 
son who has smoked for years experi- 
ences that, he never forgets it. 

And so, quite simply, we gave up 
smoking for good. 

There is one very important point 
we learned the hard way, and which 
we'd like to emphasize at the start. 
At the moment you give up smoking, 
whenever that may be (and it’s go- 
ing to come sooner er later), make it 
a rule to: Baby yourself in everything 
else. 

Don’t try to give up smoking and, 
if you drink, drinking at the same 
time. Or don’t go on a diet simultane- 
ously, either. If you like candy, don’t 
give that up; and if you are the sort 
of person who’s long been threaten- 
ing to start a program of daily work- 
outs, or do exercises to reduce, or any- 
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thing of that sort—don’t start such 
a regimen until you are at least a 
couple of weeks on your non-smoking 
way. A lot of us are inclined to launch 
sudden, widely ambitious programs of 
self-improvement which are actually 
complete revolutions in our everyday 
lives. Such programs usually defeat 
their own purpose; we try to do more 
than we can reasonably expect of our- 
selves. The sensible plan is to do one 
thing at a time and do it well. 

Instead of giving up fattening or 
particularly delicious foods, in addi- 
tion to depriving yourself of tobacco, 
eat what you want and enjoy it thor- 
oughly. Again, if you like to take a 
drink occasionally, by all means take 
one when you feel like it. Or two. 
Let yourself go a little in this and in 
other things. 

Make it a habit to buy and carry 
mints, gum, salted nuts, or to have an 
occasional cup of coffee or glass of 
soda when you feel the desire to 


smoke. That is important. Don’t worry 


about getting the gum or candy-eating 
habit! As the desire to smoke dies, 
so will the desire for a substitute. 

Smoking is a habit and habits are 
acquired modes of behavior. For ex- 
ample, if you are a man, you are in 
the habit of wearing trousers, and if 
you are a woman, you are accustomed 
to skirts. You weren't born like that; 
wearing skirts or pants became a habit, 
ingrained by custom and usage. 

All habits are acquired and begin 
with a need. Smoking is the result 
of a need for calming ourselves down. 
There’s nothing wrong with an occa- 
sional cigarette to soothe your nerves, 
but carry it to excess and you are a 
tobacco addict. You have acquired a 
bad habit. As a matter of fact, it has 
acquired you. 

Now your task is to unacquire it. 

With this basic idea in mind, let’s 
go on to study the six psychological 
principles which you will apply when 
you give up smoking. 

1. Start yourself off on the new way 


of life with as much momentum as 
you can. Tell your friends that you 
have given up smoking. At some point 
when you are seriously tempted to 
smoke, the thought of all the derisive 
laughter you'll get for giving in may 
well carry you over the crisis, which 
is the reason you should tell others 
about what you are doing. 

If there are certain occasions or 
associations which are likely to tempt 
you to smoke, avoid them at least for 
a few days. If that is impossible, brace 
yourself in advance for such tempta- 
tions; tell yourself that such an occa- 
sion is coming, and you must be 
prepared to want to smoke badly yet 
not give in to that want. 

2. Don’t permit yourself to make a 
single exception to your new rule 
until the non-smoking habit is firmly 
implanted (and that will be a long 
time). A habit is like many forms of 
animal life; if it is not fed at all, it 
dies relatively quickly, but it can sub- 
sist for a long time on the slightest, 
least nourishing kinds of foods. That 
is, if you occasionally let yourself have 
one cigarette or pipe on the ground 
that “just one won't hurt,” you will 
keep alive far longer the desire to 
smoke. In other words, you simply 
will intensify and prolong your own 
torture. As a matter of fact, if you 
give in at all, you will probably give 
in completely and begin smoking as 
heavily as ever. Every time you say 
“no” to the temptation to smoke, you 
are making the next “no” easier to 
say. 

3. Once you have determined to 
give up smoking, do it at the first good 
chance which offers. If you let your 
hope and enthusiasm gradually die 
while you postpone too long putting 
your intentions into effect, you either 
will never actually stop smoking, or 
you will do it when most or all of the 
help you can give yourself is lost. 

You must pick your time intelli- 
gently, of course, as we have seen. But 
when the time comes—go to work! 
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If some of the things you have read 
thus far struck home, if they have 
partly or completely described how 
you feel about smoking, about its 
slavery and unpleasantness and the 
seeming hopelessness of it, and if, 
while reading, you have been occa- 
sionally stirred to believe that maybe 
it would be possible after all for you 
to give it up—then for heaven’s sake 
don’t let that valuable hope and de- 
sire escape from you! It is the susten- 
ance for your whole campaign. 

4. Don’t merely give up smoking 
and then meekly, passively, submit to 
its temporary discomforts. Fight them 
actively by deliberately exposing your- 
self to small temptations and conquer- 
ing them. If you are accustomed to 
riding in the smoker in trains, continue 
to do so, and look at all the people 
around you who are riding there by 
necessity and not choice. They can’t 
give up smoking. You have! 
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Carry matches and light cigarettes 
or cigars for your friends. Inhale the 
smoke from someone else’s pipe or 
cigarette and then remind yourself 
(how well you know it!) that it smells 
far better, caught in brief whiffs like 
this, than it does when it is you who 
are inhaling its noxious fumes deep 
into your lungs. 

If you want to give yourself a real 
test and a sense of hard-won victory, 
go deliberately into a smoke shop, buy 
a pack of your favorite brand of cig- 
arettes, open them, smell the tobacco. 
Remember, it smells much more 
fragrant that way. 

Then give the pack to someone 
else. 

5. Start telling yourself you are go- 
ing to stop. After you have, tell your- 
self that you are no longer a smoker 
and don’t really want to smoke. If 
today—right now—you tell yourself 
that one of these days you are going 
to give up smoking, and you repeat 
it tomorrow, and repeat it several 
times the next day, sooner or later 
you will stop smoking. Once you 
have stopped, you can use the same 
technique to strengthen your resolu- 
tion. You tell yourself, as you walk 
or ride to work, or get breakfast, or 
do the chores, that today you are not 
going to smoke; you are not a smoker. 
It will help you a lot. 

». Practice controlled sleep, telling 
yourself each night before you go to 
bed that tobacco tastes terrible, and 
that tomorrow you are not going to 
smoke. On the night of the first day 
that you give up smoking, go to bed 
as usual and think for a moment of 
how today you did not smoke. Think 
of the various times during the day 
when you were tempted to, yet did 
not, give in. Then tell yourself, “To- 
morrow I am not going to smoke. To- 
bacco tastes awful. Tomorrow I am 
not going to smoke. Tobacco tastes 
awful. Tomorrow I am not going 
Rise 

Repeat it to yourself as you get 
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drowsy. That isn’t hard, and it isn’t 
even hard to believe. 

You got through the first day, didn’t 
you? As you drop off to sleep, it won’t 
be hard to believe that you can do 
the same thing tomorrow. 


SOME EXTRA HELPS 

SoME TIME BACK, we asked you to 
make a list of all the undesirable 
aspects to tobacco’s use that you could 
think of. We hope you did that. If 
you didn’t, you will begin one im- 
mediately, please. That’s part of the 
bargain. 

Because now we will remind you 
that your list is something that goes 
into your wallet or pocketbook as the 
time approaches for you to cast off the 
tobacco habit and enter on the critical 
first phase of your campaign to give 
up smoking. 

So be sure to 

1. Use your list. Once the day ar- 
rives when you step out, for the first 
time in years, without cigarette or 
cigar, carry that list with you and 
consult it often. Consult it before oc- 
casions when you think you will par- 
ticularly experience the urge to smoke. 
Consult it when you are unexpectedly 
tempted, and read it thoughtfully to 
remind yourself of the way tobacco 
really tasted to you and bothered you 
when you were indulging yourself in 
it without limit. Consider what each 
of tobacco’s unpleasantnesses meant to 
you. Read it also during leisure mo- 
ments when you are not especially 
tempted to go back to smoking. 

2. Use your sense of humor. Remind 
yourself how ridiculous it is for an 
adult human being to let himself 
become so dependent, not on food or 
drink, clothing, shelter, or any of the 
essentials of life, but on one small 
tobacco-filled paper tube, that he feels 
he simply cannot get along without it. 

Laugh at yourself a little. 

3. Talk to your friends about your 
having given up smoking and of the 
benefits that have resulted. When 


someone asks you how it feels to stop 
smoking, tell them, admitting the un- 
pleasant parts but also emphasizing 
the pleasant ones. Whatever you do, 
don’t let yourself get into the habit of 
self-pity or go into long laments about 
your sufferings. You’re not going to 
suffer as much or as long as you think. 
But if you start wailing and grousing 
about what you’re doing, you will talk 
not others but yourself right out of 
your own good intentions. 

4. If an opportunity doesn’t present 
itself within reasonable time, take 
the initiative and create one! You can 
create the opportunity yourself, even 
if one does not naturally come along. 
When you have finished this book, 
made your list, and thought about the 
rules in the last chapter and the sug- 
gestions in this, pick a convenient night 
to go to bed early. Read for a while, 
listen to the radio, or do anything else 
that is quiet and relaxing. Don’t 
smoke while you do this, and turn the 
light out early. Get a good night’s 
rest. Put Rule Six about controlled 
sleep into effect on this night; give it 
just a brief try. 

Next morning, when you awaken 
refreshed, tell yourself that this is 
the day you begin—and go to it! 


WE HAVE SCARCELY touched on one 
great help in giving up the smoking 
habit: the knowledge, which you will 
gain as you go along, that you can do 
it. Above all the physical pleasures 
which non-smoking brings to the long- 
time smoker is the sudden sense of 
freedom, and independence, and self- 
assurance that results from simply go- 
ing a half day, and then a day, and 
then two days without any tobacco. 

That is a sharp and continuing 
pleasure, and every minute you live 
with it helps to strengthen you against 
the next minute’s temptation. Those 
temptations will be hard and painful, 
but the knowledge that you are win- 
ning a battle is a wonderful panacea 
against the aches and pains of the 
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wounds incurred in that battle. 

And above and beyond that pleas- 
ant, heartening knowledge is _ the 
awareness that you are doing some- 
thing which you will be proud of— 
not to mention healthier and happier 
for—during the rest of your life. Six 
months or six years from now, when 
someone offers you a cigarette, you 
will refuse it, but not weakly or de- 
fensively through fear of being thought 
a less-than-regular fellow. You will 
say, “Thanks—I used to smoke two 
packs a day, but I gave it up.” And 
you will be looked at with a glimpse 
of wistful envy, like a freshman look- 
ing at a senior who has been through 
the mill. 


AND NOW YOU ARE ON 
YOUR WAY 

You witt Finp that the desire to 
smoke, developed and nurtured by 
many years of unrestrained indulgence, 
has become a very insidious thing in- 
deed, and that it has a way of jumping 
out at you almost over-poweringly, like 
a strong-arm artist on a dark street, at 
the most unexpected moments. You 
will catch yourself; don’t worry about 
it. And, if you only hold out for a 
moment, that sudden strong tempta- 
tion will die almost as quickly as it 
arose. Just postpone it for a little. Re- 
mind yourself that to smoke now is 
an act of ignominious retreat, after 
fighting and winning the worst of the 
battle. 

There is one last possibility to dis- 
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cuss, and ‘it is a hideous one. It is that, 
after giving. up smoking and taking 
the worst that this can offer for a few 
days or a week, you will, in a moment 
of utter weakness, slip back into the 
old way and light a cigarette. 

If, after getting off to a good start, 
you do momentarily weaken and yield 
to the temptation to smoke—think 
only of putting a stop to it before 
you lose your nerve. Don’t give up 
weakly, abandon hope, and start smok- 
ing again. Recognize that this is the 
biggest test of all and determine to 
win it. Don’t smoke any more—and 
if that hurts, worse than ever, bear in 
mind that you are making up for your 
lapse. Tell yourself you can still win. 

If you do, you'll be prouder than 
ever of yourself and firmer than ever 
in your resolution. 

When you have gone without to- 
bacco for six months or a year, you 
can fairly claim to have won the bat- 
tle. You will really have won it before 
then. But whether you retain the vic- 
tory is up to you. 

When you have won, spread the 
word. Let other people know that it 
can be done, that you did it, and tell 
them the way in which you did it. 
Because it’s a word worth spreading. 

And if you'd like to drop us a line 
telling us how it worked out for you, 
we'd like very much to hear from you, 
for there’s nothing more interesting to 
a person who’s beaten the smoking 
habit than to learn how others did it. 

Good luck! a 8 





@ THE NATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH CENTER asked a number of in- 
terns what they considered their chief gratification in a medical career and 
how much they expected to earn within five years. One group stated that 
their chief gratification would be financial security and prestige. The 
other group considered the social usefulness of medicine its main attrac- 
tion. As to future earnings, the adherents of “social usefulness” expected 
to make $11,120 a year on the average—considerably more than the 
“financial security group,” which, on the average, thought $9,950 was 


plenty. 





—Ernest Maass 
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GIRL IN THE MOON? 


Nope, that's a girl behind bubble-gum. You can 
take a look behind the gum business. . . in this issue 














